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ABSTRACT 

This is one of a series of reports by technical 
consulting groups that are advisory to the Hontana Cossission on 
Post-Secondary Education. The prisary purpose of these reports is to 
provide the cossission vith inforsation relevant to its task of 
developing plans for the future of Hontana post secondary education. 
The technical group was required: (1) to inventory all prograis, 
courses, and sections, their enrollsents for the last 3 years, and 
the nusber of graduates of each program; (2) to sussarize current 
institutional plans and priorities for addition, deletion, and 
expansion of programs; (3) to describe current procedures and 
criteria for progras initiation, review, and termination; (4) to sake 
recommendations for improvement of the planning process. Contained in 
this document is the response to the requirements concerning all 
institutions in Hontana: colleges, universities, community colleges, 
and vocational- technical institutes. Each institution prepared a 
statement regarding the recommendations on the improvement of the 
planning process. Appendices include: graduate programs at Hontana's 
higher education institutions; cooperative programs; governance 
responsibilities; and curriculum proposals. (Author/PG) 
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This is one of a series of reports by technical consulting 
groups which are advisory to the Montana Coimnission on Post- 
Secondary Education. The data and recommendations presented in 
these reports reflect the work of the technical gro\^ and its 
nenjbers and not the views of the Coondssion itself. 

The primry purpose of these reports is to provide the 
Connission with infbmation relevant to its task of developing 
plans for «ie future of Montana post-secondary education. Each 
report will be reviewed by the roenibers of the Contnission and 
used in the Conmdssion* s deliberations. 

The Commission is indebted to the many individuals from 
institutions of post-secondary education, state agencies and 
professional organizations who served on the technical consult- 
ing groups, and to the institutions and agencies which contrib- 
uted the data and personal services which made it possible for 
the technical groups to carry out their charges. 
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All Members, Commiasion on Post- 
Secondary Education 
201 E. 6th Ave. , Suite 5 
Helena, Montana 59601 

Dear Conmissioner Janes: 

Pursuant to the request of the Commission on Post-Secondary 
Education, through its Staff Director, Mr. Patrick M. Callan, 
the Technical Advisory Conmittee on Prog ramna tic Planning is 
pleased to submit its final report in response to the Com- 
mission's charge. 

It should be noted that the enclosed report of the Committee 
bears the unanimous approval of its members. It is based on 
information gathered by the members at their respective insti- 
tutions, on indepth discussions of the Commission's charge, 
on extensive discussions at a good many meetings of sub-com- 
mittees of the whole and several total-membership conferences, 
and on understandings and agreements reached at the Committee' 
final meeting on March 22. 

This report of the Programmatic Planning Conmittee is respect- 
fully submitted to the Conmission with the hope that itr fac- 
tual and informational character will prove useful and instruc 
tive to the Commission and that its recommendations %rill help 
to form the basis of future planning and action by the Board 
of Regents and Montana Legislature. 

Sincerely yours, 



Richard G. Landini 
Chairman 

RGL/Jl 
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TECHNICAL GROUP ON 
PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 



Charge 



1. Inventory all programs,* courses and sections, their en- 
rollments for the last three years, and the number of 
graduates of each program. 

2. List all programs added or terminated during the last three 
years . 

3. Summarize current institutional plans and priorities for 
addition, deletion, and expansion of programs. 

4. Describe current procedures and criteria for program ini- 
tiation, review and termination. 

5. Make reconnendations, or alternative recommendations, for 
improvement of the planning process. 



*For purposes of this group, a program is a series or 
sequence of courses leading to a degree or certificate. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Following discussions and analysis of the five-part general 
charge, the Coomlttee was subdivided into six ad hoc com- 
mittees. The chairman of each of these ad hoc connoittees 
was assigned specific responsibilities, as follows: 

Subcommittee I: Coordinate ^he data gathering and 
presentation format for the six units of the Univer- 
sity System, under parts 1 and 2 of the charge. 

Subcommittee II: Coordinate the data gathering and 
presentation format for the three community colleges, 
under parts 1 and 2 of the charge. 

Subcommittee III: Coordinate the data gathering and 
presentation format for the five technical centers, 
under parts 1 and 2 of the charge. 

Subcommittee IV: Coordinate the data gathering for 
the six units of the University System, under parts 
3 and 4 of the charp'^. 

Subcommittee V: Coordinate the di ta gathering for 
the three commuiiity colleges, under parts 3 and 4 
of the charge. 

Subcommittee VI: Coordinate the data gathering for 
the five technical centers, under parts 3 and 4 of 
the charge. 

The specific information gathei'ed to meet the requirements of 
the charge cover a three-year period, academic years 1970-71 
through 1972-73, and the fall quarter (or semester) 1973. 

Each and every representative of the System's four-year colleges 
and universities, the community colleges, the technical centers 
and the private colleges was asked to prepare a statement on 
behalf of his institution, regarding part 5 of the charge- 
recommendations on the improvement of the planning process. 
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In December, an additional member representing the private 
colleges within the state was added to the Committee. Through 
his coordinating efforts, information about the three four-year 
private institutions was to be gathered to meet all five parts 
of the charge. 

The several subcommittees met and exchanged information during 
the period between November 16 and March 22. On the latter date, 
according to the prescribed plan and deadline date, all repre- 
sentatives met in Helena to collect and distribute the data. 
Having reviewed the process and the result, the Committee of the 
whole delivered all data to Mr. Pat Callan, for presentation 
to the Commission. 

Included in these data, together with specific information 
required under the five parts of the charge, are print-outs 
of course enrollments over a three-year period, 1970-73, gathered 
by those institutions at which the data was available. These 
print-outs were delivered to Mr. Pat Callan, Staff Director of 
the Coomiission and is on file in the Commission office. 
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INSTITUTIONAL PROFILES 
1970-71 ~ 1972-73 

Individual responses to the first charge—** Inventory all pro- 
grams, courses and sections, their enrollments for the last 
three years, and the number of graduates in each program" — 
constitutes the substance of the report and is arranged as 
follows: 

1. Four-Year Institutions 

a) Eastern Montana College 

b) Montana College of Mineral Science and 

Technology 

c) Montana State University 

d) Northern Montana College 

e) University of Montana 

f) Western Montma College 

g) Private Colleges 

2. Community Colleges 

3. Vocational Technical Centers 

These profiles can be found in the office of the Commission 
on Post-Secondary Education. 
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USP0N8E OF THE TECHNICAL COIMITTEE 
ON PR06IAMUTIC FLAMMING 
70 THE 

COMaSSIOM OM POST-SECOMDAn EDDCATIOM 



Ia41vl4u«l rMpeaMi to tht tteoiidt third, and fourth chargt 
of tho CesBlooloii co^rlto tho data ladudad in thla •action* 
•rrantad aa followai 

1. Four-Taar Inatltutlona 

a) Eaatam Hontana Collaga 

b) Montana Collaga of Minora! Sdanca and 

TaehaolotX 

c) Montana Stata Univaraity 

d) Northam Montana Collaga 
a) UnlYaraity of Montana 

f ) Haatam Montana Collaga 

g) Frlvata Collagaa 

2. CowMuity Collagaa 

3. Vocational Tachnlcal Cantara 



FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 
Responses to Charges 2, 3, & A 



EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE 

CHARGE 2 ; List of Programs added or tei.ininated, 1970-1973 
A. Programs added 

1. 1970-71 

Bachelor of Arts major in Art, German, Music 

Bachelor of Science in Education with major 
in German 

2. 1971-72 
None 

3. 1972-73 

Bachelor of Arts majors in Spanish, Speech- 
Drama 

Bachelor of Science in Education major in 
Spanish, Speech-Drama 

Bachelor of Science in Rehabilitation and 
Related Services 

Associate of Arts degree with concent-rations 
in any area in which a Bachelor of Arts 
major is offered 

A new program in Native American Studies 
which possibly may lead to a liberal arts 
major in the future 

B. Programs terminated 

1. 1971-72 

Phasing out of all courses in Russian completed 



CHARGE 3: Summarize current plans and priorities for 
deletion, expansion of programs. 



A. School of Education 

1. An individualized learning resource center is 
being put into operation and should be well 
organized by 1975. It is concerned with com- 
petency based instruction: not really a new 
program * 

2. Exploring possibilities of the M. S. in Edricacion 
(secondary), building upon some of the present 
liberal arts majors < 

3. Expanding the Early Childhood Education program 
to train more teachers for the expected increase 
in public school kindergartens. 

4. Exploring possibilities of the Educational Special- 
ist degree in the field of Special Education. 



B. School of Liberal Arts 

1. Development of interdisciplinary majors. 

2. New liberal arts majors in areas where demand 
and capacity develop. Currently, sociology, 
social science, and French hold potential- 

C. Exploring potential for cooperative measures with 
other units: For example, cooperative possibilities 
making EMC facilities available for the Nursing pro- 
gram at MSU« 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGR.AMMATIC PLANNING 
Response to Charges 3, A 

MONTANA COLLEGE OF MINERAL SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 



CHARGE 3: Suomarlze current institutional plans and priorities 
for addition, deletion, and expansion of programs. 

A. Programs added 

1. At the present time Montana College of Mineral 
Science and Technology has a proposed curriculum 
in Occupational Health and Safety before the 
Board of Regents. No other new programs are 
under consideration at this time* 

2. During tha past three years no new programs have 
been added and no programs dropped or expanded 
in the basic curricula. 

3. At the College a continuing review is conducted. 
Because of sufh studies, there has been developed 
an expanded program in continuing education and 
summer session. This expansion has been in re- 
sponse to increased demand ' cm the local community. 
All work in adult education has been self-sustaining. 



CHARGE 4: Describe current procedures and criteria for program 
initiation, review and termination. 

A. Procedures 

1. Procedures for program Initiation, revision, or 
termination may be initiated by the Dean, by any 
department head, or any member of a departmental 
faculty* 

2. The first study step is conducted within the de- 
partment. The study summary is advanced to all 
faculty within tha appropriate division for review 
and evaluation. In most cases, any major change 
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will be referred to the faculty of the other 
division for assessment of impact on its related 
curricula and programs. If the proposal is ap- 
proved at this level, the matter is referred to 
the Dean's Committee for evaluation and assess- 
ment. The Dean's Committee may refer it back to 
the department, deny or accept the proposal, and 
then refer it to the faculty for action. In a 
full faculty meeting, a proposal may be adopted 
or denied* 



TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 
Responses to Charges 2. 3, & 4 

MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

CHARGE 2: List all programs added or terminated during 
the last three years. 

A. Programs added since July 1, 1970: 

1. B. A. in Theatre Arts 

2. B. A. in Speech 

3. M. S. in Physical Education 

4. M. S. in Psychology 

5. M. A. in Art 

6. M. A. in History 

7. B. S. in Computer Science 

8. B. S. in Electrical and Electronic Engineering 

Technology 

B. Programs terminated since July 1, 1970: 

1. Master of Suience in Applied Science 

2. M. S. in Education 

3. Ph.D in Education 

4. Ph.D in Entomology is under an admissions mora- 
torium pending a review and evaluation of the program 
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CHARGE 3: Sunmarize current institutional plans and priorities 
for additions t deletions, and expansion of program. 

A. Existing programs which will need state funding in 
order to continue: 

1. WAMI Medical Education Program • present support 
from HEW and private sources will terminate in 
June, 1975, 

2. Family Nurse Practitioner Program - present Federal 
support will terminate in June, 1975« 

B. Proposed program which will need separate state funding: 

1. Veterinary Medicine program modeled after the WAMI 
medical education program. Program «vould be carried 
out in cooperation with schools of veterinary medi- 
cine in other states. Students would take first 
year of program at Montana State University, using 
some of the same courses as the WAMI students* 

C. Other proposed programs (not necessarily in order of 
priority) : 

1. Fifth and Sixth-Year Certificates in Professional 
Education. These programs have been in existence 
for many years, but persons who complete them have 
not received any official recognition from the 
University^ 

2. Name change of M,S« and Ph.D in Agricultural Econo- 
mics to U.S. and Ph.D in Applied Economics - The 
new name would more accurately reflect the content 
and direction of the program* 

3. Master of Fine Arts - Proposal is presently before 
the Regents* 

4. B. S. in Biology 

M. S. In Biology - These degrees would be for teachers 
and persons with a general) or liberal arts, interest 
in the life sciences which is not served by the present 
professionally-oriented degrees in this area* 
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5* M. S. in BlocheiDistry 

M. S. in Plant Pathology - Doctoral degrees are 
presently authorized in these two fields » but for 
personal and professional reasons many students 
wish a masters* 

6. M. S. in Sociology - Stvong student interest in 
this field. Many of the students working toward 
the old Master of Science in Applied Science 
were concentrating in sociology^ 

7. B. S. in Social Welfare or Bachelor of Social 
Work - Program presently carried as an option 
under the sociology degree. 

8. B. S. in Social Justice - Program presently carried 
as an option under the sociology degree* 

9. M. A. in English - Primarily for secondary school 
teachers. 

10* M. A. In Mathematics Teaching - For secondary school 
teachers. 

11. Master of Music Education - For elementary and secondary 
school teachers* 

12. M. S. in Computer Science - Strong demand among stu- 
dents and employers* 

13. M. S. in Recreation Resource Management - Would 
build on the Recreation Area Management Option pre- 
sently available under the B. S. in Agricultural 
Pvoduction and the B. S. in Agricultural Science** 

14. M. S. in International Management - An interdiscip- 
linary degree which would demand conversational 
fluency in a foreigh language » an understanding of 
the cultural milieu* and knowledge of advanced skills 
and special managerial methods required at the 
international level* 
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CHARGE 4: Describe current procedures and criteria for program 
initiation, review, and termination. 

A. Program initiation 

1. New programs and program changes are initiated 

at the department level, although there are usually 
extensive Informal discussions with administrators 
and other faculty members. All proposals are then 
reviewed by the Academic Council Coordinating Com- 
mittee, and in the case of graduate courses of pro- 
grams, also by the Executive Board of the Graduate 
Faculty. The first place where formal action is 
taken is in the Academic Council, which is the 
central institutional legislative council on cur- 
riculum. It is concerned chiefly vich the academic 
soundness of the proposals and their coordination 
and integration into the campus academic effort. 

2. Proposals which pass the Academic Council are then 
referred to the Curriculum Committee, which studies 
the proposals, chiefly with respect to financial 
and administrative feasibility, relationship to 
the aims of the institution, and compatibility with 
the role of the University within the system. 
Peoposals must then be approved by the academic 
faculty (and in the case of graduate proposals, 
also by the graduate faculty) before submission to 
the Regents. 

B. Program review and termination 

1. During the past two years, all academic programs 
have been reviewed by the Academic Council Coordi- 
nating Committee, and all graduate programs have 
been reviewed by the Executive Board of the Graduate 
Faculty. The program terminations listed in Charge 
2 were a direct result of this review, and in ad- 
dition this process has led to a revision of some 
programs and change in emphasis of others. It is 
expected that this process will continue* 
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2. The Academic Council Coordinating Committee based 
their review on the following guidelines: 

a) Meed for program both service and professional 

b) Curriculum at each level in terms of educational 
value to student and the thrust that the inclu- 
sion of this program would give to the total 
University effort 

c) In addition, consideration was given to 

1) Number of students 

2) Staff consequences if an effective program 
were to be offered 

3) Cost consequences of space, capital, staff, 
and library 

4) Regional value of the program 

3. A particular effort was also made to distinguish 
between the need for the program and the quality 
level of the program. 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 
Responses to Charges 2, 3, & 4 

NORTHERN MONTANA COLLEGE 



CHARGE 2: List all programs added ox terminated during the 
last three years. 

A. Programs addad 

!• The Associate of Arts and the Associate of Science 
degrees, which all units of the University System 
were granted authority to offer In April 1970, 
have been added during the past three years. In 
addition, we have added under the Master of Science 
degree in Vocational-Technical Education, the op- 
tion in Career Guidance. This derives from authority 
to grant a master's degree in vocational guidance 
which was approved by the State Board of Education, 
Ex-oCficio Regents in 1968* 

B. Programs terminated 

1. During the past three yearj, Spanish has been drop- 
ped as an offering in foreign language and the 
Chemical Technology program has been suspended. 
Intercollegiate football has also been dropped as a 
cost-saving measure. 



CHARGE 3; Summarize institutional plans and priorities for 
addition, deletion, and expansion of programs. 

A. Plans and priorities 

1. Until the final report of the Commission on Post- 
Secondary Education, and subsequent clarification 
of institutional role and scope, program planning 
will be difficult at best. Our plans for the pre- 
sent consist mainly of improving current offerings. 
For example. Northern Montana College has, in 
close cooperation with the Office of Superintendent 
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of Public Instruction^ a five year project to 
develop a performance based program of education* 
This project » which will have implications for 
most Northern Montana College programs » aims at 
finding better ways of conducting present cur- 
rlculum» not at the addition of new curriculum* 

2. We believe that the approved Northern Montana 
College role and scope statement adequately en- 
compasses whatever program we might wish to de- 
velop In the forsecable future. The statement 
as applies to Northern Montana College reads in 
part as follows: 

a) .responsibilities in the liberal arts 
through the baccalaureate level and teacher 
education through the master *s level. 
Northern Montana College has had a traditional 
responsibility in vocational education and 
vocational teacher education which it will 
continue to develop.*' 

b) The one major program which we desire authority 
to add in ;:he near future is that of a non- 
teaching option under the Bachelor of Science 
degree in Vocational-Technical Education. 

c) At the present time we see no need to expand 
our Bachelor of Arts program offerings^ 



CHARGE 4: Describe current procedures and criteria for program 
initiation^ review^ and termination. 

A. Procedures 

1. The Curriculum Committee » which consists of nine 
voting members » two faculty members and one stu- 
dent representing each of the three divisions of 
the college^ is the official faculty committee 
to review all proposals for additions » deletions » 
or modifications of curricula. The three division 
deans and the Academic Vice-President meet regularly 
with the Curriculum Committee as non-voting members* 
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In addition to Its charge to review all pro- 
posals for curricular change, the Curriculum 
Committee is also involved in evaluating all 
college courses and programs on a regular cyclical 
basis and for making suggestions and recommen* 
dations for development of new curriculum » 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 
Responses to Charges 2, 3, & 4 

UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 

CHARGES 2» 3» & 4: 

A. During the last three years, the University of Montana 



has 


added 


the following new degree programs: 


1. 


M. 


S. 


in Environmental Studies 


2. 


M. 


A. 


in Interdisciplinary Studies 


3. 


B 


A. 


in Italian 


4. 


B. 


A. 


in Classics 


5. 


B. 


A. 


in Religious Studies 



B. During this same period the University has not terminated 
any of its undergraduate or graduate degree programs. 

C. All existing undergraduate and graduate degree programs 
are under constant review, however, by the University's 
Curriculum Committee and Graduate Council. New courses, 
substantive revisions of existing courses, and new degree 
programs are thoroughly examined by either the Committee 
or the Council or both, and are subject to the final 
study and approval of the University's Faculty Senate. 
During the past three years the Graduate Council has 
undertaken a careful study of all of the University's 
Ph.D. degree programs. Particular attention is being 
given to faculty strengths, physical resources and facil- 
ities, student enrollments, and program costs. Since 

the 1971-72 year, the Council recommended, and the Adminis- 
tration approved, self imposed limitations on student 
admissions to the graduate degree programs in Education, 
a moratorium on new admissions to the Ph.D. degree pro- 
gram in History (lifted in 1973) , and the deactivation 
for an indefinite period of the Ph.D. degree program in 
Pharmacy. In addition, the Department of Sociology has 
requested an external review of its doctoral program by 
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the American Sociological Association. Intensive 
self studies will continue throughout che 1973-74 yean 

D. The undergraduate curriculum is under similar critical 
examination. At the present time ad hoc faculty-stu- 
dent groups are reviewing possible duplications in 
Ecology and environmentally-oriented courses as well 
as those in Statistics* 

E. On a broader scale » the academic deans have been charged 
with the particular responsibility of implementing mea- 
sures to avoid internal duplication. Already underway 
are efforts to consolidate into a single coordinating 
unit the many and varied community service and out- 
reach programs offered by the University. A study of 
the possible reorganization of the biological sciences 
unit into a single administrative entity is underway; 
and under a two-year grant from the Hill Family Founda- 
tion > the University has undertaken a study aimed to- 
ward the consolidation of all allied health :>rofessions 
and services programs into one broad-range program* 

F. Given the severely restrictive limitations on the opera- 
tional budget of the University of Hr^ntana over the 
past few years » the administation and faculty have not 
proposed plans and priorities for the addition to or 
expansion of academic programs. Although the Board of 
Regents has already approved the implementation of 

two programs, the University has found it impossible 
to channel sufficient funds from existing resources 
CO begin the bachelor*s degree program in dental hy- 
giene and has thus far decided against significant ex- 
pansion into Associate of Arts-Science programs* 

G. The University has given a high priority to the need 
for strengthening (faculty lines » supplies » capital » 
physical resources) the undergraduate ^urrir.ulum and 
degree programs. In the current academic year, the 
faculty of the Uni\er5icy has been reduced by a total 
of 12.0 FTE over the i^:evious year» despite a stabil- 
ited enrollment. Unless and until it is possible for 
the University to restore those faculty lines and to 
ensure adequate funding for existing programs t we do 
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not anticipate expansion of our undergraduate cur- 
riculum. The Univevsity does not presently have 
under consideration or review any new graduate degree 
prograais. 

H. At the University of Montana, all proposals for sub- 
stantive additions to and changes In the curriculum— 
new courses through new degree programs— are initiated 
by a department* academic unit» or school. In all 
cases* the proposal has been reviewed and considered 
by a department curriculum committee; and In the College 
of Arts and Sciences, each proposal is reviewed and acted 
upon by a collegial conmittee (a new English course by 
the Humanities Curriculum Comittee; a new chemistry 
course by the Physical Sciences Curriculum Committee* 
for example). Such reviews are undertaken prior to 
submission to the University-wide Curriculum and Aca- 
demic Standards Review Conmittee » composed of faculty 
and students representing the major fields of the 
curr.'culum, and the academic vice-president. Changes* 
additions, deletions in the curriculum recommended by 
the CASRC are reviewed and acted upon by the forty-five 
member Faculty Senate. The Senate's recommendations 
are forwarded to the academic vice-president and presi- 
dent, for their review and action. The president may 
then either return the proposal to the Senate of pre- 
sent the recommendation, with his endorsement » to the 
Board of Regents* 

I. A copy of "Procedures on Curriculum Proposals" presently 
in effect at the University of Montana can be found in 
Appendix A-3 on page 101. 

J. Since the faculty and administration undertake an annual 
review of curriculum and program procedures, the Univer- 
sity of Montana does not recommend changes in the on- 
campus process* 

K. The off-campus planning process— that is, procedures 
regsrdlng Board review of institutional proposals- 
will be enhanced by the recent development of a sub- 
committee of the Regents on curriculum development. It 
seems to me Imperative that the Board, through its sub- 
coonittee, have complete and thorough understanding of 
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the plans and inten.lons of each and all of the 
System units regarding program additions and ex- 
pansiont in order to make reasoned Judgments on 
the need I propriety, and rationale for such ex- 
pans iont 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 
Responses to Charges 2, 3, & A 

WESTERN MONTANA COLLEGE 



CHARGE 2: 

A. No programs were deleted within the last three years. 
The only new programs added to Western's curriculum 
were the associate degrees which were awarded to all 
units of the University System on April 13, 1970. 

CHARGES 3 & A: 

A. Western Montana College offers preparation for and 
grant the academic degrees of Bachelor of Science 
in Elementary Education and in Secondary Education 
which qualify the holders for the corresponding 
Montana Standard Certificates. Western also offers 
advanced professional training leading to the Montana 
Professional Certificate and the Master's degree in 
Education. In addition Western offers one and two 
years of general college and pre-professional cur- 
ricula for those preparing for fields other than 
teaching. In 1972 an Associate of Arts Degree and 
an Associate of Science Degree were authorized by 
the Board of Regents. 

B. Liberal Arts degrees in English and History were 
approved by the Board of Education ex officio Regents 

of the Montana University System in April 1970. These^^ 
degrees were Implemented without the addition of any 
new faculty members since the teaching majors in 
History and English are essentially the same as the 
Liberal Arts majors in the two fields « 

C. Budget limitations have made program analysis a con- 
tinuing responsibility of Faculty, Faculty Senate and 
Administration with the Curriculum Committee playing 
the primary role. The Curriculum Committee is composed 
of a representative from each major department and is 
on constant duty, with full meetings called when neces- 
sary. Action of the Curriculum Committee must be approved 
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by formal action of the Faculty. New programs 
and new course offerings are carefully scrutinized 
by the Committee and are Judged according to several 
criteria. Western's primary function has been and 
(probably always will be) the training of teachers. 
Therefore each course In the catalog must be Justi- 
fied on the basis of its contribution to the teacher 
preparation program. All courses in the current 
catalog can be Justified in the training of Montana 
Public School Teachers. "Dead Wood" courses were 
dropped from the 1973-75 catalog as a result of an 
exten'jive "soul searching" study conducted by the 
Curriculum Committee in consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of all departments during the academic 
year 1971-72. With but few exceptions all courses 
not offered during the two-year life of the catalog 
were dropped. All courses in the 1973-75 catalog 
have been offered during the past year or will have been 
offered during the 1973-75 period. (The only excep- 
tion is in the Languages.) Revision was prompted 
by budget limitations but it in order during the 
preparation of each catalog* 

D. During the last few years, the lessening demand for 
foreign languages resulted in less that ten enrollees 
in almost all foreign language classes. Therefore, 
the one fulltime foreign language instructor was re- 
leased (Spring 1971) and a "moratorium" has been de- 
clared in the area of foreign languages* 

E. English and History faculty members with minor degrees 
in foreign language have offered to teach beginning 
classes in foreign language (if warranted by future 
demand) in addition to their other duties 

F. In order to best ttilize faculty time, each department 
was instructed by the Curriculum Committee to offer 
12-15 credits at each class level each year for Fresh- 
men and Sophomores and to offer each year at least 12 
to 15 credits of upper division work on an alternating 
two-year basis. This is in keeping with the policy 

of each student preparing hittself in two teaching fields 
with concentrations of no more than 60 quarter credits. 
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Placing a limit on the number of credits required for 
a major prevents some departments from getting carried 
away to the disadvantage of the student, helps insure 
an adequate class enrollment and helps maintain a 
balance among the department offerings. Offering upper 
division classes on an alternate year basis also helps 
to ensure adequate ciass enrollment* 

G. Class size is carefully scrutinized by both departments 
and Administration and every effort is made to schedule 
only those undergraduate courses with sufficient demand 
to ensure at least ten enrollees. This quarter 12 
classes with less than ten enrol lees were cancelled 

H* The Faculty Senate has recently conducted a curriculum 
examination and has concluded that Western* s role has 
been determined and that Faculty and Administration 
can best serve the institution by up-grading established 
programs. To this end the Senate has created a special 
committee to encourage and help the various departments 
to work towards better program presentation* 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 
Responses to Charges 2, 3, & 4 

CARROLL COLLEGE 

CHARGE 2: Programs added or terminated during the last three 
years. 

A. Programs terminated 

1. Arc - Major discontinued (A.A. added; AC offered). 

2. Chemistry - Major discontinued (A.A. added; Minor 
offered) 

3. German - Major discontinued 

4. Spanish - Major discontinued 

B. Programs added 

1. Accounting - Associate Degree added (major offered) 

2. Art - Associate degree added (major discontinued) 

3. Chemistry - Associate degree added (major discontinued) 

4. Conmunication Arts - Associate degree added (theatre 

or speech) 

5. Criminal Justice - Associate degree added 

6. Dental Hygiene - Major added (Baccalaureate degree) 

7. Education - Associate degree added (para-professional 

educ.) 

- Minor added (Early childhood education) 

- Area of Concentration added (Special 

Education) 

- Minor added (School librarianship) 

8. English - Associate degree added 

9. Finance - Major added (Baccalaureate degree) 
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10. Integrated Humanities - Program Initiated for 
invited superior students (8 or 9 hours in each 
of first four semesters) 

11. Mathematics - Associate degree added (with mathe- 

matics and physics options) 

12. Nursing - Major added (baccalaureate degree) 

13. Physical Education - Area of Concentration added 

14. Psychology - Area of Concentration added 

15. Social Work - Major added (baccalaureate) and 

Associate degree in paraprofessional 
education 

16. Cooperative Education - Program added (provides 

six-month full-time work experience — 
available in five departments 

17. Continuing Education - Offers Helana area adults 

day and evening enrollment in Carroll 
courses for credit at a reduced tuition 

18. Advanced Placement - Permits superior secondary 

students to enroll for credit in one 
or more Carroll classes while com- 
pleting their senior year 

19. Senior Citizen Program - Permits persons 60 and 

over to enroll for day and evening 
classes on an audit basis for a flat 
fee of $10 00 per semester 

NOTE: With the exception of Dental Hygiene, Nursing 
and Social Work (areas of high current priority) , the 
program additions indicated above required no increase 
in staff or course offerinQs 
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CHARGE 3: Current plans and priorities for addition, deletion, 
and expansion of programs. 



A« Carroll is currently attempting to increase its enroll- 
ment to 1200 FTE students within two or three years 
for more effective utilization of its academic programs, 
faculty and physical facilities. An increase of 4% FTE 
(72 head count) in Fall 1973 was achieved largely from 
out-of-state enrollments and part-tine adults, and 
through new degree programs in dental hygiene and nursings 

B. If the recruiting effort is successful in increasing 
student enrollment to the desired level, no major cut- 
backs in existing programs are contemplated* 

C. Expansion of continuing education offerings for the 
Helena community is planned in coordination with other 
adult and vo-tech offerings by the Helena Public School 
system. Expansion of the advanced placement for area 
high school students (enrolling for credit at Carroll 
during senior year) ib anticipated* 

D. Carroll is willing to cooperate with other institutions 
interested in serving needs of Helena teachers and others 
for graduate credits 



CHARGE A: Current procedures and criteria for pvogram initiation, 
review and termination. 

A. Program changes normally begin at the departmental level, 
and are then reviewed by the Curriculum Committee. Re- 
commendations of the committee are acted on by the Board 
of Educational Policy and Practice. Final decision re- 
garding major program changes, including initiation and 
deletion, is made by the Board of Trustees* 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 
Responses to Charges 2, 3, & A 

COLLEGE OF GREAT FALLS 

CHARGE 2: "List all programs added or terminated during the 
last three years." 

A. Programs added 

1. Criminal Justice minor 

2. Associate Degree in Personnel Counseling 

3. Associate Degree in General Business 

A. Associate Degree in Early childhood Supervision 

5. Associate Degree in Recreational Leadership 

6. Associate Degree in Accounting 

7. Associate Degree in Finance 

8. Associate Degree in Criminal Justice Studies 

9. Associate Degree in Mathematics 

10. Associate Degree in Radiologic Technology 
B. Programs terminated 
1. None 

CHARGE 3: "Sunmarize current institutional plans and priorities 
for addition, deletion, and expansion of programs. 

A. Plans for Additional Programs 

1. A cooperative murslng program with St. Patrick's 
Hospital. The College of Great Falls will pro- 
vide the freshman year of instruction for some 
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of the student nurses sent to the college by St. 
Patrick's Hospital , the diploma-granting institution. 
(Faculty consulted: Rev. F. Mclnnis, Prof. E. 
Peressini; others, Miss Phyllis McDonald, St. Patrick's 
Hospital) 

2. The Associate of Science degree in Radiological 
Technology, in cooperation with the two local 
hospitals located in Great Falls. (Faculty con- 
sulted: Rev. F. Mclnnis, Prof. E. Peressini; others, 
Dr. Long, Dr. Dahl, Mr. Don Champ iun) 

3. Proposed changes in Bachelor of Arts in History, 
Bachelor of Arts in Social Studies and Bachelor 
of Science in Social Studies. Rationale: while 
recognizing the validity of specific courses now 
within our group requirements, the Social Sciences 
Department has decided that there may be equally 
valuable alternatives. The proposed changes add 
flexibility and allow for individual choices in 
consultation with the advfsor. All recommended 
changes correspond to present core and group require- 
ments of the College, and require no additional 
faculty or curriculum to implement* 

4. Proposed Bachelor of Science Option in History. 
Rationale: The Social Sciences Department has evi- 
dence there is the need and desire on the part of 
many students to take a Bachelor of Science Option 
in History. A Bachelor of Science can be offered 
within the present curriculum structure. It is 
further believed that the implementation of B«S« 
option will increase enrollment # 

5. Proposed Bachelor of Arts in History and Govern- 
ment and Bachelor of Science option in History 
Government. Rationale: These major-in-depth 
programs fulfill the needs of students with an 
academic interest in polieieal science, as well 
as those planning legal or governmental careers. 
Similar programs ai^e offered at various institu- 
tions of higher learning and would necessitate 
no staff or curriculum changes at the College of 
Great Falls. (Faculty consulted: Dr. E. Furdell, 
Dr. W« Furdell, Prof. Roger Snow) 
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(Propopals #3 1 //A, and #5 above are now on the 
calendar of the Academic Policy Committee for 
study and review in preparation of a recommenda- 
tion to the faculty) 

B. Plans for deletion of programs 
1 • None 

C. Plans for expansion of programs 

!• Proposal for expansion of the Psychology Program. 
The College at present offers a minor in Psych- 
ology. It is proposed that the College offer a 
curriculum leading to a B«A« and/or a B«S« in 
Psychology. (Faculty consulted: Prof. A. Ginalias, 
Prof. L. Olsen) 

2. Proposal for the expansion of the use of the C1.EP 
program. At present the use of the CLEF program 
is limited to the students in the military and in 
particular to students in the Malmstrom Air Force 
Program. Further CLEF credits on the record of 
transfer students from other colleges are accepted. 
(Faculty consulted: Mr. Gretch; CLEF committee 
members) 

(Proposals #1 and #2 are not on the calendar of 
the Academic Policy Committee for study, review 
and action in preparation for a recommendation 
to the faculty) 
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CHARGE 4: "Describe current procedures and criteria for pro- 
gram initiation, review and termination." 

A. The procedures and criteria in response to this charge 
may best be presented as described in Article III: 
Duties and Procedures of the By-Laws of the Academic 
Policy Committee, which appear as follows: 

ARTICLE III: DUTIES AND PROCEDURES 

The committee is, as stated in the purpose, pri- 
marily responsible for forming and implementing policies 
and procedures governing course additions and deletions, 
various course changes and other matters pertinent to 
the academic curriculum. It shall serve as a clearing 
house for curricular implementations by the various 
departments and the continuing education division. It 
shall examine, through the appropriate departmental 
chairman or orficial, the nature of the tourse changes 
suggested and their general harmony with the stated 
academic policy of the College of Great Falls. 

Regarding curriculum changes, it shall operate in 
accordance with Procedure for Academic Curriculum 
Changes , adopted November 20, 1973, which is as follows: 

1. All academic revisions MUST be submitted to 
the Faculty Academic Policy Committee (FAPC) during 
the first semester of each school year. The only ex- 
ception shall be minor course changes - such as number, 
name or description - which can be accomplished by 
department approval and with agreement of the Academic 
Vice-President. 

2. The proposal mu<>t be presented by the Academic 
Vice-President or by a Department Chairman, in which 
case the proposal must have been discussed and voted 
upon by the Department, or by the "floating student 
member" in accord .nee with the procedure outlined below. 
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3. The proposal » submitted In typed form to FAPC; 
must Include: 

a) the complete revision as it would appear in 
the catalog 

b) the rationale for the revision 

c) a prediction of academic and professional 
impact on the total institution 

d) a prediction of the economic impact on the 
institution's budget 

A. The FAPC shall consider the proposal and shell 
take either of two altemativee: 

a) reject it completely, or 

b) agree to pass the matter on to all departments 
for their consideration 

5. If FAPC takes step A.b., it shall be the respon- 
sibility of each department chairman to see that all 
department members receive typed copies of the proposal 
and that it be fully discussed, modified if necessary, 
and voted on at the department maeting. 

6. A proposal so submitted during the first semes- 
ter will be reconsidered at the February FAPC meeting. 
The committee will then approve or disapprove the (pos- 
sibly modified) proposal. 

7. Approved proposals are then re-typed with all 
corrections and additions, miu copies are submitted to 
all faculty by March 1 for vote during the March faculty 
meeting. 

8. All changes become effective with the beginning 
of the next fall term and will be published as a sup- 
plement to the tvo-*year catalog in the years when no 
catalog appears. 

All actions are sent to the President for review and 
consideration of approval. Ultimately, the actions are 
submitted to the Board of Trustees by the President for 
approval. 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING. 
Responses to Charges 3 & 4 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 



CHARGE 3: 

A. Rocky Mountain College at this time has no specific 
plans for additions or deletions to its prcgraa. 
T.I Iks are currently underway regarding the possibility 
of providing more extensive Ir.struction on the Northern 
Cheyenne reservation in cooperation with the Busby 
School Bo&rd. This night develop into a satellite 
college program. This would, to a large degree, con- 
tinue under a more formal arrangement what we are 
now doing under the Head Start Supplementary Training 
Program. 

CHARGE 4: 

A. The typical procedure for the addition or elimination 
of a program at '>ocky is to begin with the department 
and division concerned, carry recoomendatione through 
the Academic Curriculum Committee (composed of at 
least one member from all six divisions of the school, 
and then to the Faculty at large. If the program makes 
it this far it must then, receive formal approval from 
the Board of Trustees. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 
Responses to Charges 2, 3, & 4 

DAWSON COLLEGE 



CHARGE 2: List all programs added or terminated during the 
last three years « 

A. Programs added 

1. Agri-business (transfer of terminal) 

2. Human Services (transfer or terminal) 

a) Also 9 an optional 1-year certificate program 

3. Lav Enforcement Option: (transfer) 
a) Corrections Option 

4. Livestock Technology (1-year terminal - not 
transferable) 

5. Pre-medical Technology (transfer) 

6. Secretarial Science Options: (transfer or terminal) 

a) Legal Stenographer (2 year) 

b) Medical Stenographer (2 year) 

c) Veterinary Office Assistant (2 year) 

d) Clerk typist (1 year) 

B. Programs Deleted 

1. Petroleum Technology 



CHARGE 3: Summarize current institutional plans and priorities 
for addition, deletion, and expansion of programs. 

A« Addition 

1. Indian Studies Program 

2. Lav Enforcement Options 

a) Retail and Industrial Security 

b) Fire Science 
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A. Addition 

3* Continuing Education programs for Senior Citizens 
4« Continuing Education programs for women 
5. Fulfill Manpower Needs as they arise 

B* Deletion 

1* Pre-medical Technology 

C. Expansion 

1. No present plans to expand programs except in 
Law Enforcement; however, plans are made to re- 
search Human Services. It is hoped that the 
College may upgrade and change numerous courses 
within the present programs to remain abreast 
of societal changes and demands. The Continuing 
Education and Community Services areas will be 
expanded considerably, particularly in the areas 
of training women and senior citizens. Career 
education areas are presently being researched. 



CHARGE 4: Describe current procedures and criteria for pro- 
gram initiation, review and termination. 

A. Initiation 

1. The area to be served is thoroughly researched 
to determine manpower needs of the profpective 
program. 

2. The financing and articulation is thoroughly 
researched to eliminate duplication; 

3. An Advisory Committee is estaolished for community 
input; 

4* The budget and curriculum is planned according to 
the results of 1-3; 
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BEST copy AV/UUBLr 



TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROCRAMMATIC PLANNING 
Responses to Charges 3 & A 



FLATHEAD VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



CHARGE 3: 

A* Long-rangij plans 

!♦ Flathead Valley Community College long-range plans 
include the addition of the following vocational- 
technical programs at appropriate times and when 
funding permits: 

a) Dinner cook 

b) Waitress 

c) Timber-faller 

d) Log-truck driver 

e) Law Enforcement 

f) Licensed Practical Nurse 

g) Nursing aidc^ 

h) Soil-conversation Technician 

i) Recreational Technician 
j) Auto Mechanic 

k) Environmental Tc?.chnician 

2. Present plans call for deletion of the second-year 
secretarial program at the end of the I973-7A aca- 
demic year.. All present programs will be expanded 
or curtailed on a year-to-year basis dependent upon 
employment trends, enrollment In programs, and change 
in technology. 
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BEST COW AVAIUBLE 



CHARGE 4: 

A. Current procedures and criteria for program initiation, 
review, and termination. 

1. All ongoing programs are reviewed annually by 
appropriate staff and committees. The principle 
involvement in the program planning process is 

by the Instructional Council, a five-member group 
composed of the four Division Chairmen, elected 
by their respective faculties, and the Dean of 
Instruction. The process of program initiation 
or termination typically involves not only adminis- 
tration and faculty of the college, but also the 
community and the students. 

2. The college-transfer program is modified annually 
by the addition or deletion of individual courses 
or sequences of courses. Such changes may be sug- 
gested by any member of the staff, student body, 
or the community. The suggestion Is referred to 
appropriate division and is ultimately brought 

tb the Instructional Council for adoption. Be- 
fore approval for such a change is given, every 
effort is made to insure the transferability of 
each course by consul taH on with units of the 
university system to which students taking the 
couvse might transfer upon graduation. 

3. Vocational-technical programs are initiated in 
essentially the same way as are changes in the 
transfer program excpet for the degree of parti- 
cipation of various elements. These programs 
have their conception as a result of a combination 
of community need, faculty commitment, and stu- 
dent interest. Planning for such programs is a 
cooperative effort of faculty and administration 
with major input by lay advisory councils and 
governmental agencies, most notable of these 
being the Employment Security Division. Final 
institutional approval Is by the Instructional 
Council with possible veto b; the President or 
the Board of Trustees. Fiaal approval of a con- 
tinuing vocational or technical program is obtained 
from the Board of Regents. 
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The community service program at Flathead Valley 
Community College is comprised of courses designed 
to meet the needs of adults in the community for 
upgrading of skills, development of recreational 
and leisure time activities, and general education. 
Because this program must be responsive and flex- 
ible, planning and implementation of course of- 
ferings is the responsibility of the dean of In- 
struction with the advice of the instructional 
council. Such courses are typically non-college 
transfer and costs are offset by enrollment fees. 
The college endeavors to schedule a class on any 
subject for which a minimum audience exists and 
for which a qualified instructor can be obtained. 

Short-term programs which address specific oc- 
cupational needs in the community and which are 
funded by State or Federal funds are initiated 
in much the same fashion as community service. 
The majority of these are carried out under fund- 
ing by the Manpower Development and Training Act 
with dii*ect participation and supervision of the 
Montana Employment Service. The College, as the 
contracting training agency, participates in 
planning, implementation and management of the 
program upon demand. The President, Dean of 
Instruction, Dean of Students, and Manager of 
Services carry out these programs in this cate- 
gory include Secretarial Upgrading (20 weeks) , 
Dinner Cook School (20 weeks) Timber-Faller 
Training (5 weeks), and Licensed Practical Nurse 
Program (48 weeks). 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 
Responses to Charges 3 & 4 

MILES COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



CHARGE 3: Summarize current institutional plans for addition, 
deletion, and expansion of programs. 

A. Addition of Programs 

1. Investigation is presently underway to develop 
an Agricultural Techndlogy program suited to 

the Farmer-Rancher needs of Southeastern Montana. 
Details as yet undetermined. Would involve co- 
operative effort with U. S. Agricultural Experi- 
ment State at Ft. Keogh. 

2. Radio-TV Broadcasting program has been in hopper 
for some time. Directed to manpower needs in 
small stations requiring personnel trained in a 
combination of Broadcasting and Technical skills. 
Board of Regents has on '*Hold** pending results 

of Post-Secondary Study. 

3. Medical Records Librarian is a natural outgrowth 
of existing programs in Nursing and Secretarial 
Science (Medical Secretary) . Need only to add 
two or three courses. Requires national agency 
approval to establish. 

B. Deletion of Programs 

1. No current plans for deletion of existing programs. 

C. Expansion of Programs 

1. Current Nursing Program (ADN-Registered) to be 
expanded to train Nurse *s Aides. A demand also 
exists for training in Home Health Care. Could 
begin immediately upon approval; conducted during 
summers by existing staff when ADN students are 
at Warm Springs for P<)ychiatric Nursing. 
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CHARGE 4: Describe current procedures and criteria for pro- 
gram initiation t review » and termination. 



A. The Academic Standards and Curriculum Committee - 

comprising departmental chairmen, Dean of Instruction, 
and Registrar (the latter two are currently the same 
person, but will be divided before the end of this 
year) - devote one of their several meetings each 
quarter to curricular review and evaluation t which 
would, if appropriate, lead to program initiation 
and/or termination • 

Suggestions for program initiation can come from any 
source; faculty, administration, individuals and 
groups within the community, etc, 

C* Program initiation, after an initial decision by the 
Academic Standards and Curriculum Committee that such 
should be considered, involves the following processes: 

1. A research of existing programs in other post- 
secondary institutions - to avoid unnecessary 
duplication, either in progran^ or geography, 

2. An investigation of the manpower needs related 
to such a program - to assure that there is an 
employment market for those completing the pro<- 
gram. 

3. A survey of the larger community served by the 
college to determine if the need for the program 
is recognized and that there will be sufficient 
long-range enrollment to warrant establishment 
of the program, 

4. If program appears **go** to this point - establish 
an advisory council of community members to make 
recommendations for curriculum organization and 
content • 

5. Final consideration and fipproval by Academic 
Standards and Curriculum Committee - recommen- 
dation to college president, administrative com- 
mittee, and Board of Trustees. 
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6. Request for approval by Regents. 

7. A mill levy vote of district taxpayers. Required 
because state funding support is based on previous 
year enrollment - not on anticipated enrollment 
which would take new program into account. With- 
out voter approval of levy to finance programs 
there will not be sufficient funds in the budget 
to implement programs. This mill levy stumbling 
block can - and does - undo a lot of good work 
and planning. It It unfortunate that Regents ap- 
proval of a program does not - for community col- 
leges - provide adequate state funding for im- 
plementing the program. 

Program termination normally occurs upon recommenda- 
tion of the Academic Standards and Curriculum Commit- 
tee - that having met the need, filled existing man- 
power positions, reduction or elimination of the need, 
failure of the program to meet the need, etc. - en- 
rollment has dropped below the level required to 
maintain the program. Administrative fiat could also 
result in program termination based solely on budget 
restrictions, though consultation would occur with 
Curriculum Committee to determine which programs will 
be but back or terminated. (Note: our only instance 
of program termination - Drafting, 1970 - was a totally 
cooperative decision.) 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL CENTERS 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 
Responses to Charges 2 & 3 

BILLINGS VO-TECH 



CHARGE 2: 

A. 1970-71 is the first year Auto Body and Fender Repair 
was offered. 

B. Auto Mechanics II, Drafting II and Food Preparation 
and Services II were added the 1971-72 school year. 

C. An eight week Nurse's Aide program was added for the 
1972-73 school year. 

D. Farm Implement Mechanics was added for the 1973-7A 
school year. 



CHARGE 3: 

A. The current philosophy of the Billings Vo-Tech Center 
concerning additional courses is to make every effort 
to accommodate the needs for any occupational train- 
ing where a need can be shown to exist and jobs are 
available in the Billings irea or the state. Whether 
it is an eight-week, short, course like ward clerk 

or a long-term permanent course such as farm equip- 
ment mechanics the Center will try to provide adequate 
training for the student and the prospective employer. 
This philosophy will not be subject to change. 

B. Current plans for: 

1. Additions - The Center is going to hire a person 
to run a needs analysis for us on several pro- 
gram requests. Should a need for any v€ these 
be positive, we will ask for these programs. The 
priorities of any additions will be determined 
by the results of the needs analysis. 
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2. Deletions - At the present time the Center has 

no plans for deletions of any programs. However, 
ve are considering cutting back on the number of 
trainees in a couple of programs to prevent over- 
saturation of the labor market. 

3. Expansion of programs - At the present time the 
Center is planning to expand all of our courses 
(budget permitting) to eleven and twelve month 
courses. This is being done through individualized 
instruction and the open/entry - open/exit concept 
of enrollment. This will enable us to train more 
students and provide more flexibility in serving 
the occupational needs of our Montana citizens 

and people from the adjoining states. 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLAtmiNG 
Responses to Charges 2, 3, & 4 

BUTTE VO-TECH 



CHARGE 2: 

A. Programs added during the last three years are: 

1. Off -Highway Vehicle 

2. Legal Secretary 

3. Medical Secretary 
A. Key Punch Operator 

B. Programs terminated during the last three years are: 

1. Actually we have not terminated any programs. We 
have had some short term programs and som: special- 
ly funded programs like MDTA, Nurses Aides and 
Waitress programs and three one-year 309 (b) 
programs. 



CHARGE 3: 

A. Current institutional plans fu. expansion of programs 
are in Mining Related areas of i; struct ion such as 
the program which we plan to put it. :o operation in 
January, 1974. This will be a joint enture with 
the Bureau of Safety and Health and the Workmen *6 
Compensation Division of the Department o:* Labor 
and Industry. 



CHARGE 4: 

A. Presently if there Is a need for any skilled or semi- 
skilled workers in any area, we consult our advisory 
committees and establish program initiation. The 
programs are continually reviewed and progress is 
reported and discussed at regularly held meetings with 
the advisoi y committees. 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 
Responses to Charges 2, 3» & 4 

GREAT FALLS VO-TECH 



CHARGE 2: 

A. Programs added 

!• Public Service Occupations - Firefighters 
Programs terminated 
1. Electronics 



CHARGE 3: 

A* At meetings with the directors of the five Vo"*Tech 
Centers 9 superintendents of the local districts and 
the Office of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruct ion 9 it was agreed that the initial occupa* 
tional cluster of the Great Falls Vocational-Techni- 
cal Center would be: 

1) Automotive Center (major emphasis) 

2) HeAlth Occupations Cluster (major emphasis) 

3) Public Service Occupations (i.e.» firefighters « 
environment) 

4) Business and Office Occupations 

5) Welding 

Further additional course designation .;ould be made 
for the Great Falls Vo-Tech Center following a thorough 
occupational and job needs study. 
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CHARGE 4: 



A. Current procedures for program initiation and termi- 
nation are: 

1. Presently the local Vo-Tech Center, through re- 
search and advisory committees, has initiated 
the need for a program. The program then is sub- 
mitted to the Office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for approval with a budget 
request to initiate the program. If approval was 
given to start the program and it proved success- 
ful, the new program was included in the Center's 
next year's budgets that were sent to the State 
Board of Education for budgetary approval. 

2. Termination of a program is done much the same 
as the initiation. It usually starts locally 
with the Center and through research it can be 
determined if there is a need for the program. 

A request is then forwarded to the Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
termination of the program. It may also start 
as an agreement among the five canters that one 
center should terminate a program in favor of 
another center, thus helping to avoid unneces- 
sary duplication. 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 
Responses to Charges 2, 3, & 4 

HELENA VO-TECH 



CHARGE 2: List all programs added or terminated during the 
last three years. 

A. No program has been added or terminated during the 
past three years. We have, however, had a great 
number of Internal changes which hace Influenced 
the overall course of study. We are constantly adding 
or deleting those related experiences which lead 
toward a more rounded and more completely competent 
employee. Examples of these changes are adding 
welding where appropriate, related math, as needed, 
business law and human relations to those people 
who will be needing these skills, consumer ed and 
a new course of motorcycle repair which lsn*t a 
separate program, but a related course of study. 
There are other changes which are made as needed. 



CHARGE 3: Summarize current Institutional plans and priorities 
for addition, deletion and expansion of programs. 

A. We plan to expand several programs and add programs 
as current surveys and public requests point up the 
need for such expansion or addition. It Is anti- 
cipated, with the construction of a new facility; 
already planned and In progress, we will expand the 
Agrl-Mechanlcs course to Include Over-the road truck 
and Coach Dleoel, and Industrial dlesel mechanics. 
Some expansion of the Auto-Mechanics program will 
also result from these moves. We have planned and 
received approval to offer Business Machine Repair 
and Graphic Arts. Additions or deletions of pro- 
grams are based upon student enrollment, placement 
and public demand. So far, we don^t anticipate too 
great a change In existing programs, other than those 
we have listed here. The rate of expansion Is deter- 
mined by the State Legislature and the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction budgeting policies 



CHARGE 4: Describe current procedures and criteria for pro- 
gram initiation t review and termination. 

A. The Helena Vo-Tech Center utilizes several methods 
for setting criteria for program initiation » review 
and termination. Surveys are sent out frequently 
to determine the demand for certain skills. The sur- 
vey results sive then checked against current market 
and manpower availability statistics. Further check- 
ing is accomplished through our Lay Advisory Committee. 
In order for our center to be current in regard to 
curriculum design, we are frequently in contact with 
members of labor and industry as well as the community 
at large. The process for curriculum change is rapid 
in vocational education^ therefore » the process for 
implementing change is also very rapid. When change 
becomes apparent we review the change with our Lay 
Advisory Committee » our faculty committee and the 
sbhool administration. When the change is initiated 
the process has an added dimension of having the 
Vocational Education Division of the Office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction alerted 
to the change and then we go ahead with the planned 
change. We feel that too much delay in effecting 
change would be detrimental to the process of bring- 
ing up-to-date instruction to the student. Some 
processes are internal and much of the process of 
initiation review and termination is carried on an 
"in house" basis. 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 
Responses to Charges 2, 3, & 4 

MISSOULA VO-TECH 



CHARGE 2: 

A. Missoula Technical Center has enjoyed continuing success 
with all programs Initiated since Its beginning* Pro- 
grams are organized In a very flexible manner, permit-* 
ting necessary changes to Insure program success. 

The school short existence, coupled with flexibility 
In meeting changing needs, has eliminated the need to 
terminate any programs* 

B. Outlined lelov are the program and/or option chlinges 
for Fund 21 programs. Special programs and Adult 
and Continuing Education changes are not noted, as 
both divisions are very dynamic and realize change on 
e regular basis, meeting immediate and ever-chanRlns 
needs. These changes are too numerous and freauent 

to list, but can be observed in the inventory portions 
of this report. 

1. Business Occupations 

LeRal Secretary . The Legal Secretary option of 
Business Occupations program was initiated fall 
quarter, 1973. A definite need for this type 
of option had been expressed by an ad hoc advisory 
committee, legal secretary association, Montana 
Bar Association, University of Montana Law School, 
and individuals In the legal professions. 

Legal Stenographer . The Legal Stenographer option 
of the Business Occupations program represents fche 
stratified legal clerical aspects of the program. 
This stratified approach to an occupational program 
Is termed a cluster ladder, lattice approach and 
was explained previously in this report. 

Medical Clerk . The Medical Clerk option of the 
Business Occupations program was introduced fall 
quarter, 1972. This option is a result of stratifying 
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the medical clerical aspects of this program. 
The rationale for Its development Is explained 
by the cluster ladder, lattice approach to oc- 
cupational programs. 

Medical Receptionist . The Medical Receptionist 
option of the Business Occupations program was 
Initiated and developed along with the Medical 
Clerk option. 

Distributive Occupations 

The Distributive Occupations program formerly 
had two options; Retail Sales and Mid-Management. 
This program* as a result of advisory committee 
suggestions, State Department direction, and 
appropriate business and Industry needs now has 
twelve options. These options are listed In the 
poogram Inventory and follow the same cluster 
ladder, lattice approach to occupational programs. 

Educational Aide 

Formerly the Educational Aide program titled 
Instructional Aide. It was not a Fund 21 pro- 
gram at that time, but a special program funded 
totally by federal monies. Fall quarter, 1973 
was the first time Missoula Technical Center 
Initiated It as a Fund 21 program. At that time 
It was stratified to Include the options shown 
on the Inventory portion of this report, keeping 
with the cluster ladder, lattice approach to 
occupational programs. 

Health Occupations 

Practical Nursing was the only option available in 
the Health Occupations program \mtil fall quarter, 
1972. At this time the program was stratified, 
keeping with the cluster ladder, lattice approach. 
The options added in 1972 are listed in the program 
inventory. 
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CHARGE 3: 



A. Missoula Technical Center feels that following two- 
year technical programs and/or options do qualify 
for an Associate of Applied Science degrees. 

1) Aviation 

2) Date Processing 

Prograimner 

3) Distributive Occupations 

Retail Management 
Wholesale Management 

4) Electromechanical 

Industrial Electronics 
^ Industrial Electronic Communication 

5) Forestry 

Forestry Technology 

B. Missoula Technical Center » with limited program ex- 
pans ion » the following programs and /or options should 
qualify and award Associate of Applied Science degrees. 

1) Business and Office 

Accounting 
General Secretary 
Legal Secretary 
Medical Secretary 

2) Health Occupations 

Nursing 

C. Missoula Technical Center » based on need» would like to 
offer programs in the following areas: 

1) Heavy Equipment 

Batch Plant and Crusher Operation 

2) Auto Mechanics 

Foreign Car Repair 

3) Civil Engineering Technology 

4) Building Environmental Technician 

D. All program additions or expansion would follow the 
present cluster ladder^ lattice approach to occupation 
programs. Limited emphasis would be placed on develop- 
ment of programs and/or options in the upper strata of 
this approach » with the m£ijorlty of the emphasis placed 
on the lower strata progr^tms and/or options. 
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CHARGE 4: 



A. All programs at Missoula Technical Center are subject 
to the initial approval of the Superintendent and the 
Board of Trustees of the Missoula County High School 
District of which the post-secondary center is a unit. 

B. Appropriate personnel from the local administration 
and instructional staff, the Department of Public 
Instruction, Division of Vocational Education are in- 
volved in all planning and evaluation stages. Approval 
of the State Board of Public Education is mandatory 
prior to implementation of a proposed program. 

C. Development of post-secondary occupational training 
programs offered at MTC follows a standard procedure 
including but not limited to the following: 

1) Identification of specific need for trainees and/or 
training. 

2) Establishment and use of an advisory committee 
equally representative of labor and management within 
the occupational field, and including lay members 
representing the community and related areas of 
interest. All meetings are formally structured 

and minutes are kept. 

3) Documentation of need for the training program in- 
cluding (a) scope or occupational cluster, (b) 
identification of special-need populations, (c) 
surveys of job opportunities, (d) identification 
of potential enrollees and their general needs, 
(e) analysis of the occupational cluster to deter- 
mine its potential demands, (f) analysis of exist- 
ing curricula, and (h) evaluation of facilities, 
costs and other factors affecting the offering of 
the program. 

4) Analysis of tasks, knowledges and understanding 
necessary for successful job performance and trans- 
lation of these into areas of instruction. 

5) Analysis of performance levels adequate for success 
in the occupation, with these levels measured in 
proficiencies. 

6) Identification of equi^Aent., instructional materials 
and facilities necessary for training to meet job 
performance levels. 
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7) Establishment of criteria for selection of in- 
structor» and identification of candidates to 
assure successful instruction. 

8) Establishment of suggested criteria for selection 
of students to assure their needs are met in a 
likelihood of success in the occupation. 

9) Development of syllabus based upon need identifi- 
cation> subject identification^ facilities and 
methods used for instruction » sequential relation- 
ships of task skill » knowledges and understandings; 
common background of enrollees» criteria for ap- 
proval from all agencies concerned; seasonal em- 
ployment; and other pertinent considerations. 

10) Preparation of proposal for the local and state 
boards » including the above information and a 
categorical budget. 

11) Development of Courses of Study* based on occupa- 
tional analysis and enrollee needs. All courses 
of study include (a) job performance levels (b) 
tasks performed on the job» (c) measurements of 
performance levels (behavioral objectives) (d) 
instructional materials and methods > (e) contact 
hours per unit> and (f) instructional sequence. 

12) Quarterly and annual evaluation/revision of each 
course of study and entire syllabus. 4* 

13) Documentation of curriculum. 

14) Requests for approval from all state » federalt and 
independent agencies concerned with» or of signifi- 
cance to» successful employment of the trainee. 

D. The lay advisory council should be made up of persons 
for labor and management. The latter should include 
persons who function on the mid-management level. 



^Courses of study are developed cooperatively by the in- 
structor (s)» the administration including counseling and 
curriculum staff » advisory committee members and others. 
In-service training in course of study development is re- 
quired of all staff members. 

**Involving MIC staff and advisory committee members. 
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£• This group is concerned with satisfactorily answering 
the following questions: 

1) To what extent does the occupational field offer 
employment opportunities to those who may be trained? 

2) To what extent is the occupation sufficiently stable 
to warrant an expenditure of public funds for a 
training program? 

3) What will be the effect of scientific research and 
Invention on this field of employment? 

A) Will a training program in this field be unrea- 
sonably expensive for the taxpayers to support 
because of technological changes or early obso- 
lescence of physical facilities? 

5) To what extent does the nature of organization with- 
in the occupation assure cooperation of the industry 
with the school program? 

6) To what extent will community wealth or welfare be 
increased through the proposed program? 

7) Will the training benefits of the proposed program 
be general in nature and serve a large area of the 
economy? 

8) Are there any legal conditions which might make 
the operation of the program difficult? 

9) Would the proposed training program duplicate existing 
programs offered by other schools or agencies? 

10) What will be the cost of the program? 

11) Will any financial assistance be available from out- 
side the local school district? 

12) Is it possible to recruit an effective instructor 
or instructors for such a program? 

13) Can the proper physical facilities be provided? 

14) What is the priority of this program? 

F. When affirmative answers are received for a proposed 
training program, the next stage of curriculum develop- 
ment can be undertaken. 
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FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 
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TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 

Responses to Charge 5 
by 

Units of the University System 



Response to Charge 5 to the Technical Group on Programmatic 
Planning of the Montana Commission on Post-Secondary Educ- 
ation: 

Make recommendations, or alternative 
recommendations, for Improvement of 
the planning process. 

The academic vice-presidents of the units of the Montana 
University System wish to make the following recommendations 
in response to this charge: 



1. Chief academic officers of all of the four-year institu- 
tions (public and private) and community colleges in 
Montana should meet on a regular basis to exchange in- 
formation and investigate problems of mutual interest. 
Some of these meetings might profitably be focused 

on a single area, such as health care, or engineering, 
or business* 

2. At the conclusion of the autumn quarter or semester each 
year, each of these institutions should prepare a re- 
port following the common format developed by the acad- 
emic vice-presidents of the University System. This 
report should give the number of degrees and certifi- 
cates granted by program and level for at least the 
past five years, and the current enrollment in each pro- 
gram at the lower division, upper division, masters, and 
doctoral level. 

3. Explicit provisions should be developed for cooperative 
monitoring of future program developmeuL at each of these 
units, including: 
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— the composition of explicit principles to ensure com* 

patibility of a unlt*s existing and proposed academic 

programs with its approved mission; 
— ample clarification of the areas of concentration 

and specialization to be financed and emphasized at 

each unit; and 
—careful definition of the criteria which the Regents 

employ to determine unwarranted program duplication 

among the uiits of the Montana University System and 

community colleges, including 

— the compatibility of a unit's stated mission and 

Its academic programs; 
— education and societal needs within the State; 
— cost of instruction, direct and indirect, for all 

new or expanded programs; 
— student demand, as revealed by credit-hour production, 

degrees awarded, and enrollment projection; and 
— inventory of available resources, facilities, and 

faculty strengths to ensure initial and continuing 

quality acd academic integrity. 

A. Program budgeting techniques should be ueveloped which 
will allow the determination of actual costs of each 
academic program and reliable estimates of the costs of 
new programs and the savings resulting from program 
elimination. Some of the concepts and computer programs 
from WICHE-MCHEMS may be useful, but this recommendation 
does not necessarily mean that that program shoulu be 
adopted in its entirety. (Such analyses are time con- 
suming and expensive, and funds must be budgeted for 
the purpose. The development of such techniques requires 
close cooperation between the academic and business 
officers of the institutions.) 

5. A regular schedule of program review should be adopted. 
Each year a cluster of related programs should be review- 

, with the schedule arranged so that within about a 
five-year cycle all programs in the state would be re- 
viewed. This process would be distinct from, but clearly 
related to, the comprehensive review of all the programs 
in a single institution which is carried out as part or 
the accreditation process. Essential features of such 
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a review would be an Institutional self-stjdy, which may 
Include review by outside consultants and evaluation by 
the Commissioner's Office prior to presentation to the 
Board of Regents. Chief academic officers should be In- 
volved In the establishment of schedules, criteria, and 
methodology. 

Proposals for new post-secondary educational programs 
should be drawn up as outlined In Board of Regents Item 
2-001-R0973. This Item should be amended as appropriate 
as items (1) through (5) above are implemented. The 
Board should act promptly to accept, reject, or return 
proposals to the originating un/t with specific requests 
for additional information. Orderly Institutional plan- 
ning is generally predicated on a particular time 
schedule, and Indefinite tabling should not be used as 
a substitute for definitive action by the Board. 

The following •'Assumptions" contained in a report on 
Academic Planning prepared by the Acadf tc Vice Presidents 
of the University System in 1972 are : 1 relevant: 

— Essential to every baccalaureate program are courses 
in the humanities, social and behavioral sciences, 
natural science and mathematics. Such courses en- 
gender educational breadth, strengthen a studeul's 
major field of concentration^ provide depth and 
scope to a student's awareness of his cultural in- 
heritance. These same course offerings are essential 
in serx'iiig the '^general education" function of each 
Institution and in preparing students for transfer 
to specialized programs in other institutions. 
Degree programs are "major" fields of concentration 
in which a specific degree is offered. A "major" 
field of concentration is different from a concen- 
tration of courses constituting a "minor" field* 

— If essentially identical programs on two or more cam- 
puses are fully utilized in terms of faculty and fac- 
ilities, there may be little financial gain in combin- 
ing these programs which are under -enrolled and could 
accept additional students without any increase in 
faculty or facilities, then there may be benefits 
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in centering such programs on one campus. 

-Humanities 9 social and behavioral sciences , natural 
sciences and math courses cited as essential to a 
baccalaureate program are not necessarily synonymous 
with decree programs . 

-Reduction of duplication within the University System 
must be measured by the educational services available 
within reasonable geographic areas or reasonable 
commuting distance. In this respect » University System 
economies are not necessarily economies to the people 
of the State of Montana. 

-There are some programs which are of sufficient Im- 
portance to the State that they should be continued 
even In the face of low enrollments. Some of these 
programs are Important to various economic interests 
in the State, and others contribute to the social and 
cultural well-being of the citizens. In this regard , 
the off-campus, as well as the on-campus, effects of 
program cutting or consolidation should be considered. 

-The educational, social and economic needs of the 
State of Montana include post-baccalaureate, graduate, 
and professional programs offered by the University 
System. The role of higher education in the State 
should be to provide a service to the people for pur- 
suing their educational goals without being strictly vo- 
cational and without being restricted to fields in 
which employment opportunities are presently available 
in Montana. 

-Each institution must work for continued economies 
and program improvement on its own campus. The tend- 
ency toward proliferation of courses in a major area 
should be curbed by placing a reasonable maximum 
credit hour limitation on majors. Each institution 
should work to remove internal duplication, both in 
courses and in degree programs. Institutions should 
examine the possibility of cooperative programs and 
fuller use of specialized faculty and facilities. 
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-So that higher education in the State keeps abreast 
of the times, the Board of Regents should encourage 
the introduction of new and adequate programs in a con- 
tinuum development. New programs to be launched within 
the System should be approved in principle and advanced 
by the Board of Regents* 

— Guidelines for program analysis should be adopted to 
consider the following criteria on a regular basis: 
— What is the enrollment in each program? 
— What are the enrollments in the specific courses 

within the program? 
— What courses serve other programs and what are the 

programs? 

— What other departments support the programs? 

— Is the program relevant to the needs of the students, 

times, and the State? 
— Are faculties and facilities available? 
— What would be the dollar savings if the program did 

not exist — to the State, students, and people? 
— Should or could the program be offered on a coop- 
erative basis? 
— Is it within the institution's role and acope? 
— Does the program attract and retain quality faculty 

and quality students? 
— To what extent does the research effort benefit 

the State directly? 
— Does the program generate Federal support? 
— To what extent is the program available within the 

State or the region? 
— ^What has the faculty committee reported on the 

program? 

— Has the program been reviewed by the professional 

society and what have they reported? 
-**Other criteria to be developed on a formal basis. 
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INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 



THE PRIVATE COLLEGE 
and 

STATEWIDE PROGRAMMATIC PLANNING 



The existence of an innovative, value-oriented, high quality 
private sector is important for the vitality and strength 
of the entire spectrum of higher education in Montana. 
Competition and cooperation between the sectors provides 
stimulus to both the public and private sectors, while 
affording Montana students a healthy diversity of options. 

Montana's three private colleges provide essential educa- 
tional services to three of the state's major population 
areas, and they are the only colleges serving two of these 
areas . 



They are providing education of a high qualitative level. 
All are accredited by the regional accrediting agency and 
have the appropriate professional recognition for the in- 
dividual programs offered. 



Recommendations for Improvement of the Planning Process . 

The fundamental premise for long-range planning for the future 
of post-secondary education in Montana should be: 

All citizens of Montana should have access to a 
coordinated system of post-secondary education 
that fully utilizes all available resources, in 
both public and private sectors, to deliver 
quality educational services efficiently and 
effectively, with the costs to be distributed 
equitably among the beneficiaries, including 
the individual student and the taxpayer. 

The wisdom of including Montana's three private colleges — 
and the human, physical and dollar resources they represent — 
in any comprehensive statewide plan for Montana would seem 
to be obvious. However, "wall of separation" semantics 
have sometimes concealed the fact that Rocky Mountain 
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College, College of Great Falls and Carroll College are, 
in fact, Institutions in the public service, delivering 
quality educational programs to significant numbers of 
Montana citizens of increasingly diverse religious, 
racial, econ<^^ic and age backgrounds in three of the staters 
major population centers. 

In considering the potential and appropriate role of an 
individual institution in the context of other available 
educational delivery systems, both local and in other 
areas of the state, limitations as well as resources 
must be considered. Carroll, for example, offers no 
graduate programs; Helena area residents wishing graduate 
training are presently dependent on extension services 
from UM or MSU. Carroll and UM have cooperated in grad- 
uate summer programs, utilizing Carroll facilities and 
faculty with University approval. Planning options to 
be considered here might appropriately include expansion 
of the summer arrangement to the regular academic year, 
including MSU in the cooperative arrangement, or Carroll's 
consideration of limited graduate offerings in high need 
areas, such as education and business. 

Cooperation among post-secondary institutions would seem 
to merit further investigation as a vehicle for reducing 
duplication while delivering quality educational service. 
The combined engineering program conducted Jointly by 
Carroll and MSU and Montana Tech is an excellent example. 
Carroll's relationship with Vo-Tech is currently being 
studied as one aspect of a comprehensive review of poss- 
ible cooperative areas between the college and the Helena 
public school system; the Vo-Tech students now utilize 
Carroll's physical education facilities and participate 
in the college's intramural program. 

Cooperation with other than post-secondary institutions is 
also an important vehicle for delivery of educational serv- 
ices and merits further study. Clinical placements and 
practicum placements for students in professional and 
business oriented programs, advanced placement programs 
for high school seniors, and cooperative education place- 
ment of students in industry are current examples. 
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These examples serve as a backdrop for a nxunber of specific 
reconimendations regarding the planning process, if the goal 
is to develop the most comprehensive and effective post- 
secondary educational system available for Montana in the 
years immediately ahead: 

— There should be vide and open consideration of 
the role and potential contribution of all post- 
secondary educational service sources » including 
private colleges, proprietary institutions, and 
governmental and business training programs. 
Since one of the primary responsibilities of the 
State of Montana is to assure educational 
opportunities for all its citizens (not merely 
to conduct schools) it should encourage the 
development of a coordinated system of post- 
secondary education utilizing all the state's 
resources, both public and private. 

— Since the college-age population, in both 
Montana and the nation, will soon be declining, 
full utilization of existing facilities and 
faculties seems preferable to continued in- 
creasing of capacities through physical, 
staff and program expansion at the public 
institutions • 

— There should be thorough consideration of 
effective counseling sources through which 
citizens can obtain professional appraisal 
of their own educational needs and abilifll^s 
and the best source for obtaining the con- 
tinuing services needed. ^ 

— Since the public as a whole benefits from a 
higher educational level in its citizens, 
motivational and enabling factors should be 
considered to assure utilization of the avail- 
able post-secondary educational opportunities. 
Among these it would seem appropriate to re- 
view the case for and against financial assist- 
ance programs, such as the tuition grant and 
opportunity grans that are now offered by 
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thirty-five states, as a means of giving greater 
access and wider choice to students of all 
economic backgrounds. 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



SUB-COMMITTEE 
on 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



The Deans of Instruction of the Community Colleges make the 
following comments and recommendations In response to Charge 
5: 

GENERAL 

Community colleges have three major Institutional missions 
to perform which are expressed In terns of educational 
programs. These are: 

— the transfer program, comprised of courses which 
are equivalent to those found In the first two years 
of a baccalaureate program; 

'--the occupational program, composed of sequences 
of courses of one or two years' duration, which 
provide a student with skills necessary for entry 
Into a job or career; and 

— the community service program, the category which 
Includes adult and continuing education, cultural, 
recreational and avocatlrnal skills courses. This 
report will be concerned primarily with the first 
two* 

The transfer program of the Institutions should be regarded 
as a single program and that additions or deletions of 
Individual courses within this program should be possible 
solely upon an Institution's own volition, assuming other 
criteria are met. It Is presumed that credits earned In 
certain occupational programs be transferable to the 
University System (e.g.. Business Administration and Human 
Services Technology) . Such sequences of courses must be 
regarded as programs and their Initiation or termination 
requires extra**lnstltutlonal review and approval. 

Item 2-001-R0973, "Policy Statement on Guidelines for 
Curriculum Proposals, Montana University System" (Revised) 
dated October 19, 1973 Is recognized as applicable to 
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program Inltiatloiu 



Further elaboration of guidelines for such initiation is 
contained in a document entitled ^'Division of Responsi- 
bilities: Governance of Montana Community Colleges" that 
has been accepted by the Committee on Community Colleges 
of the Board of Regents and will be considered at a sub- 
sequent regular meeting of the Board* 

Because of the need for community colleges to remain re- 
sponsive to short-term needs in specific occupational 
areas t attention is drawn to the above documents. While 
all continuing academic and technical programs will con- 
tinue to require coordination and approval by the Regents , 
it is imperative that community colleges be in a position 
to implement progress programs quickly in those specific 
occupational skills areas whose employment markets are^ 
finite and short-term. 



PROGRAM INITIATION 

Ail programs incorporated into the community college curri- 
culum should arise from the expression of a need for such 
training and education on the part 6f soiae sector of the 
community 9 including citizens-at-large, students, faculty, 
or administration. Upon the recognition of such a need, 
the institution's academic council, acting in concert with 
the administration, shall designate an advisory council 
chosen from the community to study the feasibility of a 
new program. Upon their concurrence that the program is 
both needed and feasible, a curriculum will be devised and 
submitted to the academic council for consideration, al- 
teration, and eventual approval. Through this latter 
process, the department or division chairman most directly 
affected by this addition becomes responsible for overall 
coordination and expedition. 

The approved program shall be passed on to the President 
of the institution for presentation to the board of 
trustees. It is then their responsibility, if they approve 
the program, to submit it to the State Coordinator for 
Community Colleges who will ask for its review by the Board 
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of Regents. 

The criteria by which a proposed program is assessed 
should include the following: 

1) Identify need for the program in terms of employment 
projections and trends* 

2) The program should be in agreement with the stated 
mission and purposes of the institution. 

3) Articulation with the academic sector of the college. 
A) The program should not ordinarily compete with nor 

unnecessarily duplicate offerings in similar insti- 
tutions in the same geographic area. 
5} There should be evidences of student interest and 
enrollment in the program. 

6) Availability of qualified faculty. 

7) Suitability of physical plant. 

8) Availability of adequate funding to meet the need 
for faculty, facilities, and library resources. 



PROGRAM REVIEW 

The subcommittee recognizes a distinct need for systematic, 
periodic review of programs. Programs should be terminated 
after a review prompted by decreasing enrollments, and a 
procedure should be followed using essentially the same 
criteria as for assessment above. New programs should be 
reviewed annually while older, established programs could 
be reviewed less often, perhaps every two years. 

Program termination should be arranged so as to permit 
currently enrolled freshmen to complete the secord year of 
a two-year program. 

LIBRARY RESOURCES 

The library in the community college should provide resources 
for both academic and occupational programs. In new program 
initiation the librarian is apprised of the nature and scope 
of a program when the academic council receives the proposal 
for consideration. However, the acquisition of needed 
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library resources and media should not begin until the 
instructional personnel have been appointed and the 
syllabi has been drafted* The community college librarian 
should work closely with identifying appropriate library 
materials* 

Two basic responsibilities of the librarian should be: 

1) Involvement in instructional planning, and 

2) Development of procedures for periodic review 
of library services by advisory committees 
and faculty* 
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VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL CENTERS 




SUB-COMMITTEE 
on 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL CENTERS 



SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL PROGRAMMATIC 
PLANNING 

The sub-committee on programmatic planning dealing with Charge 
5 specifically relating to the vo-tech centers reports the 
following: 

Policy of the State Board of Public Education Is presently 
being gathered, however, to meet the established deadlines 
for ?-hls report, we progressed without the benefit of written 
policy In accordance with 75-7703 R.C.M. 

To further establish the additional recommendations of this 
pub-commlttee, we feel It necessary to define positions we 
think would Improve programmatic planning. Some of these 
are, at least In part. In effect at the present time. 

—The State Board of Public Education Is expected to 
be the "catalytlc"agent" In the state responsible 
for leadership In promoting, planning. Implementing 
and funding the programs In post-secondary vocational 
technical centers. 

— Vocational education program planning has to be a 
continuous Interaction between the designated post- 
secondary vocational technical center directors and 
the centers. 

—Organization and administration, role of personnel, 
and fiscal policies are of the utmost Importance In 
program plans at the state level. 

—It Is essential that all types of existing and pro- 
posed schools, institutions and training media In the 
state be Identified and their present and potential 
contribution be considered when total uniform program 
planning Is undertaken. The ultimate goal Is to assure 
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the best use of funds in the light of the urgent 
needs of all the people of that state, as well as 
those of the employers of the state. 

— The total prcblen of prograonnatic planning must be 
structured and decisions made using a planning method 
capable of integrating the knowledge and skills of 
many people an<' organizations. 

Recognizing the above positions, it is also considered 
essential that program planning utilize a system approach. 
We would, therefore, recommend the following: 

1) The planning should take into consideration: 

/ 

—the existing post-secondary vocational tecHlRical 
education programs in the state, 

— the supply demand for trained persons, ^=='=«=* 
— the existing and projected social-economic treads, 
— the available resources and funds. 

2) Initial planning should be the Institution's responsi 
ibility. Resultr of planned programs should matri- 
culate through the follo%rlng organized administrative 
and governance structure. 

— Local center. 

— Office of the Executive Officer for Vocational 
Education. (State office for administration of 
vocational education should be free to and respons- 
ible for requesting specific programs to be planned 
to meet particular state needs. 
—State Board of Public Education. 

3) The ins Itution level planning process should be 
common among all post-secondary vocatiqp.il technical 
centers. The method should not be rigid, but a 
conceptual frame-work allowing input for identified 
resources and using the following standard procedure. 

a) Idf. xtif ication of specific need for trainees 
anJ/or training. 

b) Establishment and use of. an advisory cosmitteu 
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equally representative of labor and management 
within the occupational field, and including 
lay members representing the community and 
related areas of Interest. All meetings are 
formally structured and minutes are kept, 
c) Documentation of need for the training program 
which includes — scope or occupational cluster, 
identification of special-need populations, 
surveys of Job opportunities, identification 
of potential enrollees and their general needs, 
analysis of the occupational cluster to deter- 
mine its potential demands, analysis of exist- 
ing curricula, and evaluation of facilities, 
costs and other factors affecting the offering 
of the program, 

1) Analysis of tasks, knowledge and under- 
standing .^ssary for successful job per- 
formance and translation of these into 
areas of instruction. 

2) Analysis of performance levels adequate 
for success in the occupation with these 
levels measured in proficiencies. 

3) Identification of equipment, instructional 
materials and facilities necessary for 
training to meet job performance levels 
with supporting costs. 

4) Establishment of criteria for selection 
of instructor, and identification of 
candidate to assure successful instruction 
with supporting cost. 

5) Development of syllabus based upon need 
identification, subject identification, 
facilities and methods used for instruction, 
sequential relationships of task skills, 
knowledges and understandings; common 
background of enrollees, criteria for approv- 
al from all agencies concerned, seasonal 
employment; and other pertinent considerations. 

6) Preparation of proposal for the state board, 
including the above and a categorical budget. 

7) Development of courses of study* based on 



^Courses of study are developed cooperatively by the instructor (s) , 
the administration including counseling and curriculum staff, 
advisory committee members and others. In-service training in 
course of study development is required of all staff members. 
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occupational analysis and enrollee needs. 
All courses of study to include: job 
performance levels, tasks performed on the 
job, measurements of performance levels 
(behavioral objectives), instructional 
materials and methods, contact hours per 
unit, and instructional sequence. 

8) Quarterly and annual evaluation/ rev is ion of 
each course of study and entire syllabus.* 

9) Documentation of program content and its 
relationship to other program content and/or 
facilities of the center. 

10) Requests for approval from all state, 

federal, and independent agencies concerned 
with, or of significance to, successful 
employment of the trainee. 

4) The state level reviews of the planned program should 
be made by a designated director for the post- 
secondary vocational technical centers. Programs 
will be submitted to the director by each center at 
least three months prior to final approval by the 
State Board of Public Education. Exceptions will 
be accepted in instances where an unforeseen need 
of significant merit as determined by the executive 
officer for vocational education. Upon review by 
the designated director the proposals will be sub- 
mitted to the State Board of Public Education for 
final approval. Approval should be made by the 
State Board of Public Education during their 
schedulled April meeting. 

3) State Board of Public Education. With the signifi- 
cant increase in post-secondary vocational technical 
center program and activity, it become necessary 
that the State Board of Public Education be en- 
couraged to designate certain and adeq.^ate ntmbers 
of Board meetings to suf f icle^^tly mecc the needs 
of providing adequate stat"^ board leadership for 
post-secondary vocational technical centers. Such 



^Involving staff and advisory committee members. 
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activities may include but not be limited to the 
following programmatic planning activities. 

a) Thorough review of program plans submitted by 
the designated ^ost-secondary vocational 
technical center director. 

b) Extensive review of financial needs for post- 
secondary vocational technical centers. 

c) On-site review of center programs. 

d) Thorough review of research and evaluation 
of the P.S.V.T. Center programs. 

e) Establish and review, at least annually, 
Board policy regarding vocational education 
and particularly, policy relating to the 
P.S.V.T. Center programs. 

f) Consideration of recommended legislation by 
the State Board in relationship to P.S.V.T. 
Centers. 

6) Any new or revised policy of the State Board of 
Public Education shall be adopted well in advance 
(six months) of a new program and fiscal year, 
wherever possible. After formal state board 
approval and recording in minutes, the policies 
should be reproduced and distributed to all con- 
cerned so they can be taken into consideration 
in preparing program plans and budgets. 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

To facilitate improvement of programmatic planning, it is 
necessary to have defined policies, established procedures, 
and a more direct association with state vocational education 
staff, as well as the Public Board of Education. The re- 
commendation outlining a designated director for post-sec- 
ondary vocational technical centers, would provide necessary 
leadership and coordination for the five centers. This 
suggested position should be an integral part of the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and be respons- 
ible to the executive officer of vocational education en- 
suring proper statewide planning and coordination of all 
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vocational education. This staff member would be assigned 
full-time responsibilities for the coordination and develop- 
ment of the post-secondary vocational technical centers. 
It would be his or her responsibility to carry out board 
policies concerning certain operations and establish ad- 
ministrative procedures to include planning, budgeting, 
reporting, etc. 

This individual would review all program planning inform- 
ation from the centers in a manner consistent with developed 
policies, and procedures, possibly resulting from recommend- 
ations, and submit them to the State Board of Public Education 
for approval. 
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APPENDICES 



APPENDIX A-i 



GRADUATE EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA BEJr COPV AVfl/MBLf 
General Statement 

Advanced study through graduate programs is a significant part of the 
educational mission of the University of Montana* In fulfilling its role as 
a comprehensive institution of higher learning, the University provides its 
students a graduate curricul\sn designed to expand the frontiers of knowledge, 
to stimulate students and faculty toward the discovery and dissemination of 
new knowledge, to develop new and effective approaches to teaching, and to 
enlarge the advanced student's capacity for leadership in hiananistic , scien- 
tific, and professional service. 

The University's graduate program is not all-inclusivo and is designed to 
concentrate on particular progrsms and special fields in which attainment of 
excellence and a competitive position are possible. Thus, the special exper- 
tise of the faculty, in particular fields, the unusual characteristics of our 
geographical and cultural region, and the uniqueness of the graduate program 
Itself all contribute to the University's mission to provide opportunities 
for its students to pursue graduate studies. 

The graduate program exploits special advantages of location, faculty 
expertise, natural resources, and physical facilities* Master's degree programs 
are offered in most fields; and doctoral degree programs are offered in a 
limited number of carefully selected disciplines* 

The graduate currlculvon makes an Important contribution to the University's 
undergraduate programs. Graduate programs provide expanded opportunities for 
interaction between undergraduate and graduate students. Students tend to 
teach each other; and graduate students often provide an Intellectual stimulus 
to the educational life of the undergraduate program. Graduate students 
benefit from sharing their work with undergraduates. In addition, because 
superior and accomplished faculty members are often attracted to universities 
offering graduate programs in their field of competfnce, graduate programs 
provide a distinct benefit to the undergraduate program and its students. 

Scholarship and research are important features in the work of graduate 
students; and in departments in which graduate research flourishes, under- 
graduates tend to become involved fruitfully in scholarly research efforts. 
Faculty members actively engaged in research in graduate progrsms can more 
readily obtain grants from off-campus agencies, which often provide financial 
aid, stipends, and other forms of assistance, to both graduate and under- 
graduate 3tU(ient3. 

Graduate otuden:? and faculty members make valuable contributions to 
the State and federal agencies, industries, various levels of public education, 
and the professions through hath research activities and service fxaictions. 

Thua p;rflL.-l'aate study is an important part of the overall mission of the 
institution. It is also an Hfficient means toward the achievement of other, 
prescribed and w«ll established purposes of the University. 
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Objectives 



The follovirig are objectives and policies of the various programs of 
the Graduate School of the University of Montana: 

To develop and foster at the post-baccalaureate level the dissemination 
of knowledge, training in professional skills and the search for as yet 
undiscovered truths and superior (research/scholarly) techniques; 

To educate and train graduate students to become research scholars, 
teachers or professional careerists; 

To make available advanced courses, seminars, workshops, research 
opportunities, etc. for the people of Montana to fulfill their desires and 
needs for continuing education beyond their baccalaureate tduction; 

To develop and maintain doctoral degree programs in those fields in 
which the faculty members have recognized excellence, in which there are 
adequate resources and public support to Justify these programs and in 
which there is a regional or national need for the graduates; 

To encourage in individual departments and schools a continuing study, 
evaluation and redefinition of their graduate programs (goals, objectives, 
and procedures) and to have an independent evaluation of these programs by 
peers outside of the department or school every 5-6 years; 

To recognize in the program evaluation process a need for combining 
the retention of much of the traditional training and basic educational 
cores of a particular discipline with the need for new emphases, new skills, 
and innovative approaches as responses both to the advancment of knowledge 
and to social demands, the aim of which should be the union of the excellent 
foundations provided by the past and the traditional with the vitality and 
excitement associated with innovation and relevance; 

To develop programs (degree or nondegree) which will provide opportuniti 
for students with different intellectual capabilities to be educated and 
trained to the highest possible level; 

To have in the faculty members and graduate students involved in the 
various graduate programs a rich resource of knowledge and skills to which 
the State of Montana can turn for consultation, advice and research toward 
the solut jon of important social and technological problms; and 

To encourage faculty to continue to be active and current in their 
fields in order to insure that they remain interesting and enthusiastic 
in their teaching, to attract funding that provides equipment beyond that 
characteristic of an undergraduate program, to develop and maintain expertise 
in new techniques as these appear, and in these ways to provide a stronger 
undergraduate education than could otherwise be provided. 
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Th» Graduate Council 



Th« Graduate Council it conposed of 12 faculty nembtrs appointed by 
the President of the University from recomendations submitted to him by 
the Executive Committee of the Faculty Senate and representing equally 
the three general divisions of the faculty (Natural Sciences, H\ananities 
and Social Sciences, and Professional Schools); plus 3 graduate students 
recommended by the Graduate Student Union vho represent the same three 
divisions as stated .''or the faculty. The Graduate Council meets once every 
week throughout the academic year. The meetings are chaired by the Dean 
of the Graduate School who also serves as secretary. 

Decisions on substantive matters relating to gradwite programs, cur- 
ricula, general Graduate School regulations, etc., are forwarded to the 
Faculty Senate and to the Academic Vice President for final approval. 

Functions and responsibilities of the Graduate Council include: 

(1) the promotion, review and evaluation of graduate programs to insure 
vitality, currency and quality; 

(2) review and recommendations on all requests for new programs, for 
deletion of programs, and for curriculum additions or changes by 
departments or schools; 

(3) consideration of suggested changes in Graduate School regulations 
as published in the Graduate Catalog: 

consideration of issues raised by graduate students relating to 
regulations, specific graduate programs, or their welfare; 

(5) the initiation and supervision of interdisciplinary graduate programs 
in response to national, regional, or state needs, or to the desires 
and needs of sufficient nvnbers of graduate students. 



Of the various functions of the Graduate Council, by far the most 
important and time-cons\jning one involves the review and evaluation of 
individual graduate degree programs. The Council encourages all of the 
departments and schools to engage in a nearly continuous process of program 
self-analysis. It is the intention of the Council to landertake its own 
review and evaluation of each graduate degree progrsm at least every five 
years . 

The evaluation process has operated in the following manner since 
1971: (1) The Graduate Council developed a questionnaire which, when 
completed by an individual department or school, provides statistical data 
regarding admission of students, ntabers of graduates, the qualifications 
of faculty members, publications of research or scholarly work, etc. 
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However, the questionnaire also requests that the faculty of the department 
or school describe what it considers to be its unique goals, its philosophy 
of educating its own graduate students, the limitations (self-imposed and 
other) on its programs, its perception of tht value of the program for students 
faculty, the university, the state, region and/or nation, and a n\Bber of 
other considerations. One very important consideration is the demonstration 
by a department of how its graduate program fits into a logical overall pattern 
for the University of Montana and for the state and region. (2) After answers 
to the questionnaire have been reviewed and discussed by the Graduate Council 
separate interviews are held with representative faculty mtmbers, with some ' 
graduate students enrolled in that program, and with the department chairman 
or school dean. (3) If the Council has serious questions about a program, 
but feels that it needs additional counsel in the evaluation process it 
requests of the University Administration that a visiting team of recognized 
scholars in the particular discipline from other universities be brought to 
the campus. They submit their independent evaluations to the adminietiation 
and to the Graduate Council. (U) Finally, when the Graduate Council has made 
Its decisions, a report containing recomendations with regard to the program 
is sent to the department or school and to the Academic Vice President. 
Decisions are based on quality criteria. When it is obvious that a viable 
graduate program can be attained only with increased state funding, this fact 
ii clearly defined, along with its implications for other programs, and the 
final decision rests with the University Administration. 

The process described above has been a rigorous and tima-consuning one. 
The review and evaluation of twelve doctoral programs required two years of 
vork by the Graduate Council. A number of Master's degree programs have 
also been reviewed and others will be considered as time permits. 



From What has been described above, it is obvious that the Graduate 
Council is mainly involved in a holding action - the review and evaluation 
of existing programs. Because of the limitations of funds in support of 
graduate education, there is little or no opportxmity for the Council to 
function as a leading group in the encouragement of new or Innovative 
graduate programs - unless they are to develop at the expense of other 
currently approved programs. 
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Benefits to the State of Montana Derived from Having Good Graduaf 
at the Univertity of Montana 



1. Helping to maintain the quality and standards of undergraduate education 
through - (a) attraction of better teachers, (b) association of under- 
graduates with graduate students in advanced classes, seminars and research 
projects, (c) availability of outside grant funds to purchase sophisticated 
instruments and apparatus vital to modern undergraduate education as well 
as research, and to augment meager library funds available from the state 
budget . 

2. Involvement of graduate students and graduate level faculty in research, 
service, and training of value to the State of Montana. Some examples 

include : 

(a) Graduate programs and federally supported institutes for teachers, 
especially in biological sciences and mathematics. These have helped 
tremendously in upgrading the education and teaching abilities of 
secondary school teachers in Montana. 

(b) The Geology Department is strongly field oriented and its graduates 
have mapped large areas of the state; such studies are of direct 
benefit to the mining and petrolem industries. In recent years 
students have also been involved in environmental research projects, 
mapping flood plains and earthquake hazards, determining geothermal 
energy resources, preparing impact statements for Lolo and Bitterroot 
National Forests, working on the environmental impact on coal devel- 
opnent in eastern Montana. Graduate students also form a svonmer 
labor pool for mining companies with local offices. 

(c) In . Forestry , graduate training provides people primarily employed 
by agencies, both state and federal, and industries within Montana. 
Research by graduate students and faculty has been and will be of 
vital importance to the state in numerous ways, including land and 
timber management, improvement of forest yields on a sound economic 
basis, recreation use and management in our forests, •cological 
studies involving forest lands, their use and the wildlife popula- 
tion, studies of the nature of forest fires and their controlled 
use, etc. 

(d) In Sociology , the only graduate program in the 3-state region of 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming is in Missoula. Students and faculty 
from this program constantly provide various kinds of research, 
service, and support for numerous public agencies in the state. 
These include the State Planning Board, the departments of Public 
Welfare and Public Health, State Prison, State Board of Pardons, 
Warm Springs State Hospital, Butte and Helena Model Cities Demon- 
stration Agencies, the News Careers project at Glasgow AFB. Also 
served are a nimber of municipal governments and agencies, such as 
school systems. Juvenile probation departments, police and sheriff 
departments, mental health organizations, drug control programs, etc. 
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In Paychology . there ia a conaiderable involvement of graduate 
students in consultation and teating for state agencies such as the 
State Prison, Warm 'Jpringa Hospital, the Boulder Training School and 
also with the Regional Mental Health Center, Missoula Vocational 
Technical School and the Missoula Child Development Center. The 
students also travel to a number of high schools and to Indian 
reservations to do testing and teacher training. A nunber of their 
graduates are regularly hired within the state. 

Research activities of graduatt students and faculty members in 
Microbiology providt for interaction, collaborative research, and 
service to non -University health-related activities in the state. 
For examples, collaborative research is being done with veterinarians 
on animal diseases, and with M.D.'s and Health Department personnel 
on human diseases. , 

Graduates of the program are currently employed in the state in 
various health-related activities by private industry, City-County 
Health Departments, State Health and Environmental Sciences Depart- 
ment, etc. 

In Chemistry , a number of the studies involve problems of ecological 
importance. Examples include the analysis of oxir Western Montana 
natural waters for the presence of mercury and other toxic heavy 
metals and development of better methods of such analysis, the use 
of ozone as a potential water pxirifier, and the various investigations 
of the Wood Chemistry Laboratory dealing with understanding of fires 
of cellulosic materials. Incidentally, the Director of the Wood Chem- 
istry Laboratory feels that at this time this laboratory may be one 
of the best equipped in the world for this work - and essentially all 
of the funding for expensive instrvjnents , and for hiring postdoctoral 
and graduate research assistants has been obtained through outside 
grants . 

In addition, the department offers short courses for continuing 
education of technical workers in the state (e.g., medical technologists 
and State Health Department personnel) and provides specialized facil- 
ities and expert consulting services for local or state departments, 
federal agency laboratories, or individuals. 

In Botany , much of the graduate sv . '.ent anJ. faculty research is now 
concerned with vital problems of environmental concern. Typical ex- 
amples include: (l) the analysis of food products, and animal and 
plant tissues in selected areas for the presence of fluoride and for 
the presence of toxic heavy metals, (2) study and analysis of Missoxaa 
Sewage Plant sludge with recommendations for further use, (3) pesti- 
cide accumulation in birds of prey, (U) water quality studies (before 
and after installation of large recreational complexes), (5) studies 
of effects of air pollutants on various types of vegetation, (6) re- 
search on ecosystem composition and dynamics of Montana forest vegeta- 
tion, grasslands, etc. , to gather a data basis for proper management 
of our natural resources, watersheds and resource-related industries, 
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(T) studies of fertili2a^:ion of varioua conifers fKr. related to ^rrovth 
And wood quality of importance to the lumber industry^ (8) soudies of 
seleniun in vegetation , (9) studies of plant viruses related to disease 
producers in fruits and vegetables, (10) effects of radiation on plants - 
knowledge of which may lead to improved cancer therapy, (11) study of 
various heavy metal movements in the ecosystem in relation to various 
toxicity problems. 

(i) In Mathematics , advanced professional education and training is provided 
to many people who will work within the state. This includes not only 
mathematicians and statisticians now teaching in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the state or employed by state or .t>oe;ral agencies but also 
advanced mathematical training in courses of value to graduate students 
in other fields, e.g. the biological sciencef^, physical sciences, Forestry, 
Clinical Psychology and Sociology. 

Valxiable continuing education has been provided ly summer and academic 
year institutes for updating the competence of secondary school teachers 
and lower division college teachers. In addition, graduate faculty 
members provide visiting consulting services to high school students 
and teachers. 

Consultation service is provided for scientists and engineers throughout 
the state on research and development projects, 

(J) Zoology faculty members and graduate students provide consulting 
services to government and private agencies and to individuals 
regarding significant problems of public concern; including water 
quality and pollution problems, ecological impact evaluations of 
land use, wildlife and fish management, specific human health 
problems, wildlife diseases, etc. In addition, they perform an 
important reference service in providing information and advice 
to teachers, public school children, newspapers, medical-denteil- 
veterinary professionals and other Interested citizens throughout 
the state on the identification, care, health and related public 
health problems of native Montana animals and of exotic pets, 

(k) In addition to the tremendously important graduate programs for up- 
grading of secondary school teachers in which the departments of 
Botany, Chemistry, English, Health and Physical Education, Mathematics 
and Zoology are involved both during the academic year and in special 
simimer institutes and programs, the School of Education doctoral degree 
students and faculty members spend a large percentage of thuir time in 
research, consultation and services of direct benefit to the State of 
Montana and its people. For example, the Division of Educational 
Research and Services of the School of Education has been providing 
extensive and diverse services to Montana schools, communities and 
state agencies. During the past year this Division has assisted 
twenty different Montana school districts on projects such as the 
development of school board policy handbooks, community-school planning 
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for program and facility needs, in-service education, curricuivnn 
dtvelopnent , and program evaluation.. In addition, 5,000 copies of 
a "Handbook for Montana School Board Members" was prepared for and 
distributed throughout the Montana School Boards Association. The 
Division has worked with numerous State Agencies over the past few 
years and has distributed, at request, over U,000 copies of a series 
of educational monographs throughout the United States. These 
services have been made available as part of the professional training 
and experiences for future school administrators and educational 
specialists enrolled in the School of Education doctoral degree 
program* 

A large percentage of the Doctor of Education graduates of the 
University of Montana since the first such degree was granted in 
1958 have been hired in various kinds of education positions within 
the State of Montana (of 98 total Ed.D.'s gradimted to date (l-l-jU), 3U 
are employed in Montana). The following breakdown may be of interest: 



Total 
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UM Ed.Ds 
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6 
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Interdisciplinary Research and Services 



College presidents/vice presidents 
College deans /department chairmen 
Professors 

Associate professors 
Assistant professors 
Instructor 

Directors of researr>h/extension/etc. 

School administrators 

Teachers 

Consultants 

Deceased 



In addition to the specifically department-related work mentioned 
above which is of benefit to the State of Montana, there are a great 
variety of the important economic, social and technological problems 
which face the State of Montana now and in the fut.ure wl;ich require the 
combined efforts and expertise of University of Montana faculty members 
with graduate students working under their supervision, as well as staff 
members in the various state agencies. These combined efforts represent 
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interdisciplinary and multidisciplia&r'y rcsca-ch he ra iXtcxupts 

to arrive at effective solutions. Tho foilovlu^': i.; voprjj^ents only v. 
cross section of the involvement, of Universvt.v of Mont uia faculty and 
graduate students in critical and appliea iVse,.r-'L ci: ..vced touaru '-he 
needs of the state, the Rocky Mountfiin region ^r.: Mv;; ^i.ition* 

Energy Studies Program 

Faculty and graduate student5 from .10^12 dirCerent departments 
are working closely with similar groupa fron r.ontana Stute^ University 
and the Montana School of Mineral Science and Technology and with 
personnel of the Montana Department of Natural hcGouroes and Conser- 
vation on a great variety of complex probl^^mis ay^o.^ict^d Primarily 
with insuring aui orderly, approved aud maau.;;f,\i ^io^e] c^iBent of 
the Eastern Montana coai depositr^ and the raii^t.^.; pro'ulema related 
to water resources, air pollution, lf\xA reol^'jn ion , etc. 

The Institute for Social Scienc e Risea/ch 

This is a social science outreach orgoiiiz.^it ioa which relates 
the expertise available in University facuLty r-..-mVc-r3 , research 
assistants and graduate students to problenis rf hu-nan organizations 
and social relationships throughout the r^lol:^ rn- re^^aerch efforts 
have primarily a direct applied emphuuls h^zcu.u^Ao the sponsors wish 
information and analyses which will contribute immf^diately to social 
planning designs, resolution of organisational, commuru:>y, regional 
and interpersonal problems; formulation of pubjJr policy concerning 
social issues, implementation of social le?;islation , etc, Tne 
Institute personnel are actively cngag^^d in a^^i^^join;; public jind 
private agencies in iMontana to profeoBiona] th::^lr pe-^sonnel and 
in other ways move closer to achieving their /lasic objectives as 
social institutions. 



Environmental Studies Progran 

This is a Master's Degree prop invoJ vir',?; rfi^ny as 3? faculty 
members from IT different departL^^^nts . r-- .ric';:,>^'? '..tu-(^ats , under 
the direction of faculty members^ are Hini/,p..;cd, jciav'ily In rc^ioarch on 
problems related to the dei^radaLlon {or ■:</'.cnT.;,M u3f;rf aKtlon} of 
environmental values represented iu nu;:ural vv:-caroes of l^he t^tate 
and region. For example, problems in air anc^ water pollution and 
land use are continually under investijration , 

Bureau of Business and Economic Reb criivh 

This bureau is part of thi» School of Jkuiine.-/, A'^^miniBtrat ion* 
Its major objective is to servfj Montana rit^'zen:^^ busiuoas, state 
and local government, nonurc'f'Ir. cr/an' 7.' < 'rAv-^r.- r 

in business and economic affairs. The Bur-^.u members conduct 
economic studies , present and interpret informr^tion on ciirreut 
business and economic developments in the state, eticoura,:c and 
assist students and faculty momberG in r^ seruTh r^-Ciort^ i^.ong the 
lines indicated, and offer consultinf; and ; u "'o/inoti zerviccc^ to 
Q business I government and the public • 
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Field Station Programs 

Tht Forest and Conservation Ex p t^rin^en^ bt^aU^pn including it» 
extensive resources available m ^he Lubrecht Forest or^d the Uni- 
versity Biological Station at Yellov Bay, r igtUr^aO. Lake in^/olve ^ 
students and faculty members froiTi at least 8 departrierita and schools 
In research efforts directed toward natural reao^orcey of the state 
and region (forests, water, land, and wildlife). Thebe involve 
studies In the biological sciences, physical sciences and also social 
sciences. In many cases, these faculty members and students cooperate 
with personnel from state agencies. I-lany problems investigated are 
of direct Interest to the forest induiitries of the state, to the 
U. S. Forest Service, to the Montana Fish and Game Department, etc* 

The University of Montana liioicv^icai Si ution the nation's second 
oldest Inland biological field station. Of ac AJt ^-eventy inlaiid 
units in the United States, our str,tion ranks fifth in terms of 
student population, programs and rrvcllitie3. Th? Station hris a 
national reputation for the excellence of its ?-taft\ courses and 
research programs. Because of the diversity of the environment close 
at handt it tremendous number of biological and geological problems 
can be readily studied. Outstanding graduate students and visiting 
faculty members from a number of universities acrons the country work 
closely together. Research proj-ects aif» .:on^iu:t.:d bjth independently 
and In cooperation with biologists and naturalists in Olacier Park, 
at the Rocky Mountain Laboratory in Hnmiiton, at 'rh*^ National Bison 
Refuge at Moiete and with State Fish and Game Department personnel 
throughout the state. 

Other examples of such interdisciplinary tiffoi-ts ore the Water 
Research Program, the Wildlife Biology Progrrjn ij'.d Wildlife Research 
Unit, and the newer Land Use Planning Progro^n and Bureau of Quanti- 
tative Studies. 



In sismnaxTT to this section, it shouli! u<t noted thnt the c'ccv^ listing 
represents only a cross-sectional and g^ncrc.iiiid overv'ev of the types of 
services and research being done by graduate aLudc-nL:? ^uid *\ic^.xLty members 
In doctoral degree-granting departments which r;^nult in di rert benefit to 
the State of Montana and Its people. Many more exainp;iec could be listed 
In a complete survey. The similar relationships beovrer ^^raduate study and 
research and state benefits for ncn-doctoral degree tin,?; departiaents 
have not been Included here. 

It should be obvious that the faculty of the Un iwr^j ty of y^jatany. 
are extremely cognizant of the importance cf their role in providing 
community, state and regional services through roitcnrch^ connult':.tlon 
and a variety of service functions. 
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I. Flaance 

Attached are reporti fcr the two moat recent prior years comparing; 
financial support for departments vlth doctoral programs against depart- 
ments without doctoral programs. The following ver/ obvious and striking 
generalities should be noted: 

1. The average general budget aupport ( State ) per student credit hour iu 
actually slightly less in each year for doctoral degree-granting 
departments than for those departments not having doctoral degree 
programs 

2. The avera«?«i outside support per student credit hour generated by 
doctoral progrsm departments is considerably greater than for those 
without doctoral degrees. 

(Actually this has provided 37-38*J of the total average support for 
the doctoral degree departments. Excluding History, vhich was for 
two years under a moratorium in its doctoral program, this average 
percent funding by outside sources would be about UO^'.) 

Several of the doctoral degree departments bring in from outside grants 
nearly as much (or sometimes even more) money as the total state fund- 
ing per year. 

There are some obvious very important consequences of the above facts: 

1. Doctoral degree granting departments do not cost the state of Montana 
more money than those departments not having doctoral programs. 

2. Dropping the doctoral progrars would not save the state money now, 
since it appears obvious that the doctoral progratas (and imdoubtedly 
a good share of the rest of the departments' prognuns) are fxinded 

by outside-of-state sources. Gradually - if faculty numbers could be 
reduced without harming the undergraduate programs - sone money could 
be saved by dropping these doctoral programs. 

3. If outside funding should not be obtained by these doctoral degree 
departments over a period of severed years , they woxild hava to drop 
the doctoral programs. With the extremely tight University budgets, 
there is simply no way in which the extra funding required could be 
shifted from other University funds. 

11. Evaluation of Doctoral Degree Programs 

The Graduate Council at the University of Montana has for well over 
two years been carrying out a very rigorous evaluation of oar doctoral 
degree programs. Of the twelve programs in existence three years ago: 

One has been eliminated and does not appear on the attached financial 
sheets . 
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On« VM In a itat* of moratorixai for two years and not acctpting 
furthar itudanti pending the obtaining of batter outside funding and 
alio evaluation by Iti national organization. It has been given a 
very good report by the outside evaluation team, the matter of sufficient 
funding has now been resolved and the moratoriun has been lifted. 

One, after further evaluation by a visiting team from its national 
organisation, is now under a state of moratoriua with respect to acceptance 
of new students pending significant changes and approval by Graduate Council. 

One has been Informed that it must significantly reduce its numbers 
f doctoral candidates. 

The remaining eight have been approved at their present level of 
operation . 

It should be obvloxtf that the evalmtlon task is not being taken 
lightly. In addition, there has been a self-imposed moratorlw on 
consideration of any new doctoral programs (and in fact nev departmental 
graduate degree programs in general) for over turee years now. 
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MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAMS 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 



(Addendum to Report on Graduate Education 
at the University of Montana) 



At any good university It Is essential that graduate work, 
at least to the level of a Master's Degree be offered In 
every department or school which has a Baccalaureate degre 
program. Reasons for this have been discussed In detail 
In the main body of t^e report. In summary, however, 
these reasons are as follows: 

— Attraction of better quality faculty members 
Is made possible by virtue of the stimulation 
and challenge offered by the opportunity to 
work with advanced degree level students. 
Research and creative work are necessities for 
a faculty member in maintaining currency In 
his or her own field; therefore, providing 
an up-to-date thrust and vigor to his or her 
teaching responsibilities. 

— Significant research and creative work are 
expected as part of the main responsibilities 
of true universities. Participation of grad- 
uate students working under the direction of 
a faculty member greatly increases the 
scholarly output of a given department and 
enhances the faculty member's opportunities 
to make use of his own research or creative 
talents. 

— Undergraduate students and undergraduate 
programs are benefitted greatly as corollaries 
to the above through: (1) the presence of 
better and more stimulating teachers, (2) 
the availability of better equipment and 
facilities, often made possible only through 
outside agency grant funds obtained by Indivi- 
dual faculty members In support of their 
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research activities, (3) the interaction between 
graduate students and urdergraduates which pro- 
vides a further stimulus to the intellectual 
growth of undergraduates. 

—The state and the region profit from the 
above-mentioned internal benefits of having 
graduate programs. In addition, through spec- 
ific research activities and service functions 
performed by graduate students as well as their 
faculty advisors, valuable contributions are 
made to state and federal agencies, to in- 
dustries, to various levels of other public 
education and to professional people. 
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APPENDIX A-2 



COMPARISON OF FINANCIAL SUPPORT IN DOCTORAL PROGRAM 
DEPARTMENTS/SCHOOLS VERSUS NON DOCTORAL PROGRAM DEPARTMENT /SCHOOLS 



University of Montana 
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APPENDIX A-3 



UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 
PRXEDURES ON CURRICULUM PROPOSALS 



CALENDAR 



November 1 



December ^1 



January 4 



March 1 



June 1 



10 copies of the proposals should be sent to the Chairman of 
tne Curriculum Committee who will distribute them to the ap- 
propriate subcommittees. It Is not possible to consider late 
submissions. 

Ih^ subcommittees submit approved changes and reports to the 
appropriate Dean. 

Amended copies of the proposals and reports from the Deans are 
forwarded to the Curriculum Committee (15 copies) and the Graduate 
Council (16 copies) where graduate credit is involved. 

Recommendations of the Graduate Council and the Curriculum 
Committee are transmitted to the Faculty Senate for action 
and referral to the Registrar for inclusion In the Bui letin 
for the next academic year. 

Spnate forwards to the President approved new programs for 
his review and recommendation to the Board of Regents. 
The Regents at their July meeting will refer the proposals 
to the Education Committee who will report back to the 
Regents at the December meeting. 



EDITORIAL CHANGES 



ONLY the following categories of changes aro editorial and require only 
college or school approval. These changes may be made directly on galley 
copy submitted to the Registrar and do not have to be considered by the 
Curriculum Committee. 

1. Change of course number with level staying the same. 

2. Deletion of unnecessary words. 

3. Masthead. 
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SUBSTANTIVE CURRICULAR CHANGES 



Changes that are of a substantive nature require the approval of the 
Curriculum Committee and the Faculty Senate. 

A, The following changes are considered minor and It Is the hope of the 
Curriculum Committee that the subcommittees will provide sufficient 
review to enable the Curriculum Committer to consider these changes 
with a minimum of review, 

1. Change In course number which changes level of offering in 
the curriculum ( i04 to 204, etc.). 

2. Change In course title which does not change the nature of 
the course. 

3. Rewriting copy for clarity, but meaning or content not changed. 

4. Change In number of credits offered for a course. (Note a 
justification for the Increased load Is required.) 

5. Changes In prerequisites. 

6. Changes In course content, description. 

7. Deletion of course from the catalog. 

8. Changes In the number of times a^ course may be repeated. 

9. Cross listing a course with another department. 

B. The following changes are considered major and will be subject to more 
intense review by the Curriculum Committee. 

10. Addition of a new course to the catalog. 

11. Changes in requirements for graduation. 

12. New degrees or new programs leading to degrees. 
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TransfT.ittal letter 



As it is the responsibility of a department to develop its curriculum, i1 
is clear that curriculum changes should have broad departmental support 
ano oe approved at a faculty meeting. The transmittal letter should, 
therefore, contain a statement that the changes proposed were so approved. 
If courses are submitted which do not have the support of the department,* 
this should be noted in the transmittal letter. (In the past much wasted 
time was spent by the Curriculum Committee on courses which did not have 
The -.upport of the faculty. A faculty member, however, retains the right 
of appeal to the Col lege or School curriculum committee and to the Univer- 
sity Curriculum Committee.) 

Reports of the Sub-Committees and Deans 

The "local" committees shall report their recommendations to the Deans 
in writing. These reports shall be forwarded to the Curriculum Committee 
by the Deans along with their recommendations. 



Financial Inplications of changes 

The University is in a tight budget situation so net expansion of programs 
is out of the question. 

f>Jew courses will be considered only i f one of the to I lowing criteria can 
be met. 

1. The new course replaces a currently active course. Although the 
new course need not have the same number of credits as the course 
being deleted the net effect of all such changes should not be ro 
increase the number of credits. 

2. If a new faculty member is added (not a replacement) a net addition 
of courses will be considered. 

5. If class sizes are reasonable, existing courses may be approved 
for repeatable credit. It is understood that allowing students 
to repeat a course where the content varies does net increase 
the course load of the department. However, documentation must 
be provided to show that the repeating of a course does not involve 
an increase in the number of sections. 

In general, increased teaching loads will not be accepted as justification 
for new courses or increasing credit. 
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APPENDIX A-4 



■Montcina State University- 



Boieman, Montana 59715 Tel. (406) 994.0211 



April 2, 1974 
PH D PROGRAMS AT MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

There appears to be little doubt that the demand for graduate degrees has leveled 
ff and that this condition will continue during the seventies. Therefore, it would 
ppear logical to make no compromise on admission -fetandards or the standards of aca- 
enic performance, using the limited resources available only for students of the 
ighest calibre. However, such a policy is extremely difficult to sell to the faculty 
ho are anxious to obtain graduate students. 

Graduate education is emphasized at a university for the purpose of inducing 
esearch and other creative activities. There is little doubt that the teaching function 
8 enriched by research activities for both graduate and undergraduate students. Profes- 
sors actively engaged in exciting research projects tend to introduce some of the exciting 
spects of their work into the classroom which frequently results in stimulating lectures 
«eeping the class alive and reducing the possibility of boredom. In addition, a depart- 
»ent heavily engaged in research will have some staff members active on the frontiers of 
ew knowledge and they will bring their students in contact with this exciting informa- 
ion. A strong research program will attract visitors with great talent who will inter- 
,ct directly with both faculty and students through seminars and public lectures. With- 
out some interaction between the university and researchers outside, the university loses 
luch of the stimulation characteristic of new learning. 

A substantial spinoff for graduate programs in science and engineering is the. out- 
side funding which allows the purchases of exotic but necessary equipment which could 
lever be purchased from the capital allowance under present state budget conditions, 
liis equipment is used by both graanate and undergraduate students and permits them to 
ecome acquainted with the latest instrumentation. Without such exposure these £.tu- 
ents would not be competitive in todays job market. This is one of the major problems 
acing a small institutuion without a major research program in trying to compete in 
igh cost programs. 

Although it is frequently stated that graduate education results in the attraction 
)f better teachers, under todays marker, conditions this is no longer true. At MS J 
Ln Modern Languages, Music, and English where the graduate programs were eliminatfid 
*hen the Applied Science degree was cancelled, we have been able to obtain unusually 
itrong faculty members without having any graduate work. 

It is not correct to assume that all or even most outside grant money obtained by 
»h D granting departments is a result of having that program. For example, in Plant 
?athology where the department had a moratorium on doctoral students, grant money 
:ontinued to flow in. At the present time this department has seven postdoctoral Btu- 
lents and even one from Germany. These students asked to work with this department 
jecausa of the international reputation it has. Today's postdoctoral market is such 
that substantial research programs can be run without any doctoral students. 

_*n my opinion, all doctoral students should first be run through a master's program. 
Vary few baccalaureate holders are ready to plunge into research and creative scholar- 
ihip. They require « period of intensive course study to obtain advanced knowledge 
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in their field. In addition, they need experience in research design. Furthermore, 
Chc's* do not know if they are cut out lor doetoral research. All of these factors 
vouiu he covered hy a master's decree and, should the «tudent discover that this was 
•not his forte, it would be less traumatic for him to leave the university with a mas- 
iter's degree, than being told he was unsatisfactory Ph D material and dropped abruptly. 

One problem facing every graduate dean is how many students are necessary for a 
viable program. If the Ph D department demands all of its candidates go through a 
master's program, it will certainly substantially increase the number of students 
in certain core courses so that they will be above minimum size. However, for doctor- 
al seminars, comprehensives and research, it is necessary to have some minimum number 
of students. These students learn from each other, the more advanced teach the tech- 
niques necessary in the discipline to those with less experience, they discuss new 
research in the area, test questions, etc. It is very difficult for me to see how an 
effective doctoral program can be operated with one or two students. However, one fact 
should be kept in mind - that student numbers should be examined over a period of several 
years as it is possible to graduate a number of students at one time which might reduce 
the student level to an unusually low number for one year, and it could be built up to 
a satisfactory level the next year. 

There is no question in my mind that we should have a continuing evaluation of all 
^graduate programs. I feel that it is very difficult to do this internally as no one 
;wants to recommend the eliminat . o.i of some other department's program. An extensive 

review was wade last year by the Executive Board of the Graduate Faculty of all pro- 
igrams at MSU. These were rated numerically on the basis of academic merit. However, 

there was great reluctance to r- commend any drastic elimination of programs or any 
ichanges in emphasis. A tremendous amount of effort was expended and I feel the results 
;(partly the use that was made of the report) did not justify the time consumed. It 

would appear that the University of Utah system would be more satisfactory for review- 
•ing graduate programs*. I believe we must recognize our financial situation dictates 

that we cannot offer all the programs that either the faculty or students want and 

some satisfactory procedure must be developed to determine the direction of graduate 

education in the University System. 



INDIVIDUAL PH D PROGRAMS AT MSU - on following pages. 
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INDIVIDUAL PH D PROGRAMS AT MSU 



Agricultural Economics 

Strong emphasis is placed on applied agricultural problems 
which will have direct impact on our region and state. Increased 
emphasis will be placed on research in the areas of land use, natural 
resource economics, and international trade in agricultural products. 
Current einphasis on energy research is expected to continue for four 
to five years. Most of the funding is frojn the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, although some funding has beem obtained from the National 
Science Foundation, U. S. Forest Service, i'and the Office of Water 
Resources Research. 

In addition to Federal positions and positions in private industry, 
10 of the previous holders of the Ph D from this department are employed 
in universities or colleges, one of whom Is at the University of Montana 
and another at Eastern Montana College. 

In the past several years the department has been very selective on 
candidates for the Ph D# 



Botany 

The research and graduate teaching programs In botany are limited 
to specialized areas and the only students accepted are those in which 
the department feels it can produce a competitive Ph D. This accounts 
for the small number of students. The research direction Is In aquatic 
and terrestrial plant ecology. 

Although only four Ph Ds have been produced in botany in the last 
five years, three are In Montana, the fourth Is a professor at Eastern 
Washington College at Cheney. 
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Department of Chemical Engineering 

The doctoral research effort in Chemical Engineering is primarily 
funded by outside grants and therefore directed toward very specific 
projects. 

Better heat transfer is a major developmental problem in nuclear 
energy. National Science Foundation has funded a grant to study the 
use of agitated particles as a more efficient way to transfer heat. 

Oxides of nitrogen constitute a major portion of air pollution, 
especially from combustion engines. Substantial work is in progress 
investigating the use of metal sulfides as catalysts to remove these 
compounds. 

Magnetohydrodynamics (MHD) is a more efficient way to generate 
electric power. A project funded by AVCO is under way to convert 
Montana coal into liquid fuel suitable for a MHD burner. Another 
coal project is funded by the Burlington Northern to investigate 
the pumping characteristics of coal-oil slurries as a more efficient 
way of transporting coal. 

A study of a better means of separation of ethyl benzene from 
close boiling impurities is being funded by the synthetic rubber 
industries since this is an important ingredient of synthetic rubber. 

NTH has continued to fund a study on the flow and physical 
properties of human blood since this information is necessary before 
artificial human organs can be designed. 

Of the 14 Ph D candidates graduated in the last five years, two 
are working in Montana; one is a protessor at the University of North 
Dakota, one a professor at Washington State University, and with the 
exception of one in Taiwan, the others are in industrial positions 
scattered around the United* States. 
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Department of Chemistry and Biochemistry 

Students in these two degree programs take many of the same courses 
and the same comprehensive examinations^ They are only differentiated 
after they are in their final year or two* Tlierefore^ although the 
number taking the biochemistry route has been small » it is not a completely 
different program, a fact which should be kept in mind when evaluating the 
cost. 

} 

The research in this department is cpncerned with a broad spectrum 
of problems ranging from the very practical to highly abstract* TlUs is 
tYe largest Ph D program at Montana State University, and to list the 
direction of all research would make a report in itself. In the last 
few years, the department has been tackling a larger number of problems 
of immediate concern to society. Examples of these are: modes of degra- 
dation and identification of pesticides and related chemicals in the en- 
vironment, correlation of plant cuticular lipids with pesticide applica- 
tion, identification of toxic constituents of plants native to Montana 
which cause livestock fatalities, insect pheromone synthesis which could 
lead to a method of controlling the pine bark beetle, studies on plant 
toxins in regard to effects on the metabolism and mode of action in 
animals, development of special furnaces for atomic absorption which 
results in more sensitive determination of metals (this instrument is 
very useful to study cloud seeding), effect of sunlight on cloud seeding 
particles, diffusion of ions from soil into plants. In addition, a num- 
ber of theoretical studies are in progress on molecular structure, reac- 
tion kinetics, reaction mechanics and synthesis of both organic and 
unusual inorganic molecules. 

Of the 31 Ph D's graduated since 1969, four are located in Montana 
and the balance are scattered over the United States with one in Canada, 
and one in Iran. Seventeen are located in universities, the balance are* 
in industrial work. 



Civil Engineering and Engineering Mechanics 

Due to limited personnel and a large master's program this department 
has confined the Ph D work to the areas of environmental engineering, fluid 
mechanics, hydrrv^lics and structural mechanics. The master's program main- 
tains a student population which assures that graduate courses in the above 
areas are well attended. Until such time as student demand in other areas 
results in a strong core program in a specialty, no expansion in the Ph D 
program Is anticipated. 

Of the 7 Ph D's graduated in the last five years, two are employed 
by universities and one is working for a consulting firm in Montana. 
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Crop and Soil Science 

The research effort of this department can be divided into two 
general areas as Indicated by the departmental name, namely, plant 
science and soil science. 

In the plant work the following areas are observed: 

1. Biosystemics - wheat grass and wheat. 

2. Crop Physiology - winter har(}ines8, growth energetics 
and plant architecture. 

3. Plant Breeding and Plant Genetics - barley grass, legumes 
and wheat. 

<i. Seed Production and Physiology. 

5. Weed Science - herbicides, biological weed control and 
weed ecology. 

6. Cereal Chemistry - where protein, starch and lipids along 
with physical properties are determined to see if a newly 
developed variety is economically sound (for example, 
baking tests on new wheat varieties). 

In the research on soils the following areas are covered: 

1. Clay Mineralogy - structure and soil properties. 

2. Soil Physics * water movement, plant water use and 
energy budgets. 

3. Soil Fertility and Soil Chemistry - plant nutrition. 

4. Soil Genesis, Morphology and Classification. 

5. Climatology - agricultural and microclimatology . 

Of the 19 Ph Ds graduated, 7 are employed by universities. Presently 
four are working in Montana. 



Electrical Engineering 

In the area of digital systems and computer research, the effort lies 
in the designing of cells which will perform arithmetic, logic or routing 
operations. 

Research in the area of electromagnetic field application has been 
directed toward the development of an instrument for measuring the moisture 
content of live foliage, the development of analytical methods for pre- 
dicting radiated field patterns of certain types of transmitting and 
receiving antennas and in the development of an Improved method of genera-* 
ting precise microwave signals. 

A third general area is in developing methods to obtain the best pos- 
sible automatic control of a given physical process. 

Research in communications is the original research area of this depart- 
ment. These studies range widely across such areas as radio propagation, 
communication systems synthesis, precision timing and frequency generation 
and analysis of speech communication. 
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Electrical EneincorinE (continued) 

Research in the area of solid-state has been fundamental in 
nature^ dealing with either magnetic materials or semiconductors* 
This may lead to new or improved transistors, temperature sensors, 
switching devices, and memories « 

Of the 23 Ph Ds graduated during the last five y^ars, four have 
university positions, one in Montana, and the othen are working for 
government or industrial concerns. ^ 

Over the years, this department is one of the highest producers of 
Ph Ds at Montana State University » 



Entomology 

Although at present the programs in insect ecology and insect develop* 
mcnt arc rather limited, the work on insect development is outstanding and 
recognized internationally* Since there appears to be a lack of student 
interest in the master's program, which would lead to low enrollment classes, 
there is a temporary ban on acceptance of new students in the Ph D program. 
There is some hope that the interest in methods of control of insects with- 
out using chemical pesticides will lead to an increase in students desiring 
training in entomology. 

One of the problems in the past has been that students working in this 
area preferred a degree in zoology over one in entomology as they considered 
it more beneficial when looking for a position. 

The four students graduated from this department in the last five years 
are all working in Montana. 



Fish & Wildlife Management 

The doctoral program in fish and wildlife management is rarely used 
but it is based on one of the strongest master*s programs in the University. 
The areas of strength are big game management, bird management, fishery man* 
agement and habitat management. 

Only two candidates have graduated from this area in the last five years. 
One is located in Montana and the other is in the Peace Corps. 



Genetics 

Tlie genetics program is administered by an interdepartmental Institute 
of Genetics. Genetics is a pivotal discipline relating to all other areas 
of biology (agriculture, medical science, microbiology, wildlife management, 
and biochemistry), and a strong emphasis is crucial to a school with a mis- 
sion such as ours. Prior to the authorization of a degree in Crop and Soil 
Science, many plant breeders received their degree in this area which accounts 
for a lower degree production in recent years. 

Of the nine candidates awarded degrees in the last five years, three are in 
universities and one is employed in Montana. The others are working in industry. 
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Mathematics 

Presently the trend of mathematical research is in applied mathematics 
and statistics along with those basic areas of pure mathematics which sup- 
port this emphasis. More specifically several staff members are presently 
conducting research related to mathematical and statistical models that 
describe physical phenomena in such fields as agriculture, biological and 
social sciences, economics, engineering and physics. Current research . 
includes the following items: ^ 

1. Stability of population models with time delay. 

2. Niimorical techniques in mathematical modeling. 

3. Methods of analysis suitable for data on new born calves. 
A. Methods of analysis suitable for data on mature lodgepole 

pine tree size. , ^. 

5. Methods of analysis of data concerning effectiveness of medication 
and relationships between diet and health. 

6. Design and analysis of experiments suitable for evaluating operation 
of coal gasification plants. 

7. Evaluation of various feed supplements. 

Of the 11 Ph Ds graduated in the last five years, nine have positions 
in colleges or universities; however, none are in Montana. 



Mechanical Engineering 

Mechanical engineering is one of our most recent Ph D granting depart- 
ments. However, in personnel it is very strong. This department has re- 
stricted areas of Ph D work to those which can be handled by current staff. 
The areas are fluid flow, heat transfer and biocngineering where 'jaterial 
property characteristics are used to establish the health state of an indi- 
vidual. 

The work on fluid flow has been in rough pipes and Is concerned with 
the effect of roughness on heating. This work is financed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

The heat transfer work is concerned with the determination of natural 
convection characteristics in a closed space. The practical aspects of this 
work is that it will allow one to determine the characteristics of airflow 
in a room with persons in that room and thus optimize the comfort of persons 
in that room while minimizing the energy input to the house. 

Tlie project in biocngineering has potential application in determining 
the rate of healing of persons who have broken bones. It also has the oten- 
tial to determine the state of osteoporosis in an individual and .nay be able 
to measure changes in properties of both bone and flesh when certoin kinds 
of medication are given. 

Three of the four graduates in the past five years are employed by universi- 
ties and the fourth is in the Argon Laboratories. Two are presently in Montana. 

Ill 
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Microbiology 

The research program in microbiology will continue to emphasize 
medical research and at the same time attempt to expar ' the pro^rara in 
environmental microbiology. Research at the present time involves 
studies on the biology of cancer, immune responses to cancer, and organ 
grafts, viruses, bacteria, tungi, and parasitic animals along with the 
role of different immune factors in these responses. 

i 

Tlie research program in environmental microbiology will involve 
ecologically oriented research particularly as it relates to Montana's 
environment. Research on watei* quality and environmental contamination 
by man and animals will be emphasized. 

Of the 10 Ph Ds graduating in the last five years, six are employed 
by universities or colleges and one is employed in Montana. 



Physic s 

The department of Physics contains one of our strongest graduate 
faculties. The department has Van de Graaff accelerators which are to 
be used to study the following problems: « 

1. Simulation of radiation damage in fast breeder or fusion reactors. 

2. Hydrogen storage in metals, and metal hydrides. 

3. Ion- implanted compound semiconductors to be used for efficient 
solar energy converters and the effects of impurities on material 
behavior . 

A. Corrosion problems arising in the transportation and storage of 
energy . 

The photoemission laboratory of Professor Lapeyre is involved in 
basic research in the electronic properties of materials as well as inves- 
tigating the surface properties of solids which are so important in energy 
generation. Corrosion, oxidation and other degradations of the chemical, 
mechanical, thermal, and optical properties of surfaces are problems because 
of the severe environment to which these surfaces are exposed during energy 
generation or transportation. Photoemission is a useful technique for 
studying these problems. 

An investigation is underway to study ion-implanted materials whose 
purpose is to find the atomic sites where these ions are located and what 
the mechanism and rates of their diffusion are. Ion implantation is a 
method of producing low cost solar cells. It is also a potential means 
of passivating surfaces used in fission and fusion reactors which may 
alleviate problems now encountered due to materials failure* 

Studies are underway in both solar energy and wind energy. 

Of the eleven Ph Ds produced in the last five years, seven have teach- 
ing positions in colleges and universities, three are in government ser- 
vice and one has an industrial research position. None are located in Montana. 
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Plant Pathology 

Plant pathology is a small department staffed with young, vigorous 
researchecs having both national and international stature. Evidence of 
this is the fact that the department always has a number of postdoctoral 
fellows anxious to work with them. This year they even had one from 
Germany . 

The research is problem oriented and includes both basic and applied 
aspects of plant diseases. 

Typical projects are as follows: 

1. Soil-borne diseases of field crops - emphasis on the use of 
cultural practices and/or resistance for control. 

2. Leaf spons of cereals - emphasis on determining the complex of 
fungi involved and on breeding disease resistance. 

3. Altcrnaria leaf spot of saf flower - detecting and incorporating 
disease resistance. 

A. Genetics basis for resistance of cereals to rust diseases - 
determinaf * m of best methods for incorporating long-lasting 
resistance xnto wheat and barley varieties. 

5. Biochemical nature of disease resistance - mechanisms and 
effects of toxins developed by plant disease organisms. 
Methods are being developed for rapid evaluation of disease 
resistance by use of purified toxins instead of the plant 
pathogens. 

6. Virus diseases of cereals and potatoes. Use of serology 
for detection in certified seed and studies on cytological 
basis for seed transmission of barley stripe mosaic virus with 
the goal of developing resistant varieties. 

7. A study of life cycle and epidemiology of ergot aimed to discover 
factors which should contribute to its control. 

In the past some plant pathology students received degrees in botany 
-so department lists 7 students in the past five years receiving Ph Ds. 
Five of the seven are located in universities, one is employed by the 
USDA and the other by the California Department of Agriculture. None 
are in Montana. 



Veterinary Science 

Tlie doctoral program in veterinary science was designed to increase 
the research competence of practicing DVMs. Since these people are already 
well established, it takes a substantial grant to induce them to leave their 
practice and continue their education. The low enrollment in this area is 
not due to lack of interest but to lack of adequate funding. 

This department conducts basic and applied research in the fields cf 
bacteriology, biochemistry, parasitology, and virology. In addition, 
students in the program will receive training in the related areas of 
pathology, physiology and clinical veterinary medicine. 
Although there are students presently working in this department. It has 
no Ph. D graduates as of this date. 
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Zoology 

The Ph D program in zoology is directed toward aquatic and terres- 
trial animal ecology. In the pasi: a sizeable number of people had 
research problems related to fish under Dr. Brown. However » they requested 
their degrees in zoology instead of in fish and wildlife management. We 
also find people who were working on problems in entomology chose to obtain 
their degrees in zoology rather than in entomology. Since two^thirds of 
the degrees awarded in this department fail into the above classes » the 
discussion of where the Ph Ds have located probably does not give an 
accurate description of the department. "Of the total of 13 completing 
the degree in the last five years » ten of them are associated with uni- 
versities or colleges and thr^e of them are employed in Montana. 



The following summary of doctoral departments includes money from outside 
sources for the last year. Since we have had a reorganization of depart* 
ments it has created a problem in that data available does not break out 
either funding or teaching loads by the new system. For this reason* a 
separate list of outside funding expended by departments during the last 
fiscal year has been included. 

Substantial new grants have been obtained, part of which Is being 
expended this fiscal year. Sone of these are as follows: 

1. Crop and Soil Science $150 » 000 

2. Fish and Wildlife 82,481 and $17,710 

3. Physics 60,000 

There are nunerous small ones in the $1000-$5000 range. 
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MASTER'S PROGRAMS AT MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 



APPENDIX A-5 



Most of the preface to Ph D programs at Montana State Univorsity applies 
:o master's programs • We believe that the master's degree should be an inter- 
nediate step between the Bachelor's degree and admission to a Ph D program. 
Admissions standards should be strengthened, not relaxed, at a time when the 
ob market is poor, ^ven though graduate programs depend on a certain minimum 
lumber of students to make the program viable. As with the Ph D programs, 
iaster*s programs should receive continuous, rigoross internal and external 
review. Internal reviews are important and worthwhile but it is believed 
hat 3aluom are the final recommendations taken as seriously as die i*ecomenda- 
;ions from outside consultants or review agencies. We recommend graduate pro- 
;ram reviews at all levels at all units of the University System by subject 
irea specialists from outside the State of Montana. Expenditures related to 
;rcwit production for master's, and non-graduate degree granting departments 
.ndicated for 1972-73 in tables at the end of this section. 



STATEMENTS RELATED TO MASTER'S PROGRAMS BY DEPARTMENT 
:OLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 



Agricultural Economics 

The department of Agricultural Economics and Economics offers a Master 
^f Science degree in Agricultural Economics. The department's main objective 
.s to train agricultural economists to more adequately analyze and improve 
:he production and marketing situation of Montana's livestock and grain pro- 
ucers. The number of students graduated each year at the masters level has 
^een about six. The department is attempting to increase the size and flexi- 
mity of the master's program at the same time improvements in quality arc 
.mplemented. A request from Lhe department to change the name of the degree 
»f Master of Science in Agrirnltural Economics to the Master of Science in 
applied Economir? is being reviewed by appropriate bodies within the Univer- 
lity. 

Agricultural Education 

The Master of Science in Agricultural Education is related mostly to the 
leeds of the returning vocational agriculture teachers and Extension personnel. 
*he program seems to hold quite steadily to a production of about six students 
er year. Due to the limited number of vocational agriculture teachers aad 
Extension personnel in the State, li e graduation rate is expected to remain 
elatively constant. The department is currently reviewing the need for and 
leasibility of requesting a Master cf Science degree program in Industrial 
xt8 within the next three years. 

Animal and Range Science 

The department of Animal and Range Sciences offers the degree of Master 
f Science in Animal Science and Master of Science in Range Management. The 
primary goal of the graduate program is to pro/ide students the opportunity 
0 achieve a Master of Science degree. This allows students to specialize in 
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Animal and Range Science (continued) 

my of the animal science fields (breeding and genetics, nutrition, physiology 
md endocrinology or general Animal Science). The emphasis in Range Management 
graduate student training is in range improvement (including disturbed site 

eclamation) ) ecology, grazing management and measurements. Degrees in all 
ireas emphasize the basic sciences (particularly Chemistry, Biology and Math- 
imatics) as a basis for the graduatr programs. The students arc* prepared for 
)obs in the industry, public service, extension and teaching or for continuing 

;hcir education at the Ph D level. A secondary goal of the graduate program is 
inhancement of the research effort of the department* 

The production of Master of Science recipients in Range Management has been 
one or two per year, except it increased in 1973 to 4; in Animal Science about 
6 per year is average. The number of Animal Science graduates is expected to 
remain about the same while the number of range students is increasing. The 
department is considering the submission of a proposal to change the title of 
the Master of Science in Range Management to Master of Science in Range Science. 
This would be more in line with current national trends and may be of assist-* 
Rnce in recruiting students* 

Plant and Soil Science 

Master *8 degrees are awarded in Agronomy and in Soils. In agronomy, approx* 
imately A master's degrees are awarded each year; in soils, about 2. 

For several years students pursuing graduate work in the area of recreation 
resource management and site inventory analysis have been awarded Master of 
Science degrees in either Agronomy or Soils. Sentiments of faculty, students, 
and employers are that a degree with a title more indicative of student speciali- 
zation is desirable. For that reason, a request for a new degree entitled Master 
of Science in Recreation Resource Management, which was tabled by the Executive 
Board of the Graduate Faculty in the spring of 1973 moiatorium was declared 
on all new degree considerations because of budget con::;rn8) , will be renewed 
this academic year. 

Plant Pathology 

The Department of Plant Pathology is not currently authorized to offer a 
master's degree, only the Ph D. A proposal to offer such a degree is scheduled 
for discussion by the Executive Board of the Graduate Faculty during Spring 
quarter 1974. 

Plant pathological research has been conducted at the Master of Science 
level for years by the Department of Botany and Microbiology. However, since 
no attempt was made to differentiate between areas of botany, it is impossible 
to make an exact count of students who have been graduated with a major emphasis 
in plant pathology. In 1973, Plant Pathology became a separate department with 
B current staff of eight professional members specializing in many areas including 
soil-'borne diseases, leaf spot diseases, cereal rusts, virology, nematology, 
)acterial diseases, biochemical nature of disease resistance, genetics of disease 
resistance, extension plant pathology and electron microscopy* Problem oriented 
research is centered on the major plant pathological problems in the State* In 
idditlon to the regular staff, there are seven postdoctoral students and five 
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Plant Pathology (continued > 

research associates in the department. An adequate capability exists for the 
Bkcademlc and research program required for supporting a master's degree because 
It has already been declared capable of supporting the Ph D offering. 

Veterinary Science 

The goal of the department of Veterinary Science is to offer academic and 
research training for persons seeking occupation opportunities in the diverse 
areas of veterinary science and veterinary medicine. The students may major 
In bacteriology, parasitology, biochemistry or virology. Minors may be selected 
from within the department in either pathology or physiology, or from a related 
field in any of the basic science departments on the campus. 

The department will give primary emphasis to those students seeking the 
Master of Science degree but to date economic factors have prevented the offer- 
ing of adequate stipends to attract students. The department will also continue 
to encourage students, who are interested in the various research programs 
within the department, to matriculate in the graduate programs in the health 
related academic departments such as Biology, Microbiology, Chemistry, Plant 
Pathology and Animal and Range Sciences, but to consider conducting their re- 
search at the Veterinary Uesenrch Laboratory. Most of the interest since the 
inception of the program in 1970 has been from persons with the DVM degree who 
would like additional research training. 

Because of the economic and student interest situations, no masters degrees 
have been awarded to this date. 



COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 

Agricultural Engineering 

A Master of Science degree in agricultural engineering is offered by the 
department of Agricultural Engineering. Major study may be in irrigation, drain- 
age, conservation, farm power, farm machinery or agricultural structures and 
related problems. This program makes broad usage of related departmental course 
offerings . 

b'2tween 1970 and 1973 this department graduated 6 students with master's 
degrees. Enrollments have remained small but constant and production in the next 
few years is e:*.pected to be about the same, 2 or 3 a year. 

Chemical Engineering 

For regular admission to this highly specialized master's degree program a 
bachelor's degree in chemical engineering is required. Tne standards are exceed- 
ingly hiah, graduates are well qualified and find positions readily. Current re- 
search projects of an applied nature include studies on coal liquif ication, fluid 
ized bed heat transfer from finned tubes, extractive distillation and removal of 
SO and NO from combusion gases. Topics of a more theoretical nature are high 
mass transfer studies, flow of blood through capillaries, evaluations of static 
nixcrt and developri«nt of mambrana procesBes* 
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Cherolcal Engineering (continued) 

The professional staff la highly qualified as evidenced by the ready acceptance 
>f both masters and doctoral graduates by universities and industrial firms. Re- 
jearch at the master's level, as with doctoral, is financed largely by outside 
;rant8. Much of it is applied research directed toward the problems of the State. 

The granting of master's degree has ranged from 2 to 12 during the years 1966 
through 1973, with an average production of about 7. Present enrollment and applica- 
tions tend to indicate a stable program. 

Civil Engineering and Engineering Mechanics 

This department offers the Master of Science degree in Civil Engineering. 
In May 1970 the Civil Engineering and Engineering Mechanics department Identified 
•cvcral areas in which definite goals were Hated: (1) development of areas of 
"excellence" in transportation, planning, and environmental engineering, while 
not sacrificing the existing areas of excellence in the department; (2) a full 
program in continuing education as & means of serving the Montana engineering 
community; and (3) the expansion of the present research program to provide a 
better balanced program linking basic engineering theory more closely to applied 
engineering objectives. 

These objectives have, with some modification, remained intact. The past 
year has seen vhat appears to be a new interest by students in pursuing a graduate 
career, and we expect that enrollments will continue to increase in the coming 
years. Commensurate with this new Interest, we still intend to establish a stable 
graduate program with approximately fifty students at the master's level. This 
level would be: (a) the numbers sufficient to develop the areas of excellence 
mentioned above, and (b) meet the expected placement demand at the advanced degree 
level In civil engineering. Presently the major obstace to establishing this 
graduate enrollment is the level of funding support from the university, and as 
a consequence, the graduate program growth is directly dependent on the extent 
to which the research program in the department is developed. Consequently, these 
two objectives must be developed together, as one depends upon the other. 

The Civil Engineering and Engineering Mechanics department plans to continue 
expanding its continuing education program. The response to the program in Helena 
has been excellent and there has been a growing interest in the program in Billings. 
We soon expect to begin offering graduate level courses in Billings as well as in 
Helena. Additionally, the department has had excellent response to the conference 
and workshops it has offered over the past three years. This program will be con- 
tinued at its present level and possibly increased commensurate with demand. 

Forty Master of Science degrees have been awarded over the past three years. 
A significant increase in enrollment during the current year and applicants for 
next year indicate significant growth of this program. 

Electrical Engineering 

The goals of the Electrical Engineering department at the graduate instruc- 
tional level are primarily fourfold: (1) To maintain a level of graduate student 
enrollment which will permit continued efficient use of our staff and facilities. 
(2) To maintain our level of excellence in the areas of automatic control systems, 
communication systems, electronic circuits, digital circuits, computer engineer- 
ing, and electromagnttica. (3) To improve our capabilities and keep abreast of 
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Klc'Ctrlcal Enfiincerina (cone Inued) 

advancements in the two newer areas of solid-state device fabrication and micro- 
Blectronics. (4) To maintain or increase the level of government and industry 
sponsored research and development work wliich provides an environment important 
to the training of engineering graduate students, funding for student support 
through graduate assistantships , and an opportunity for the staff to condttit 
•timulating research. 

The Goals Committee of the American Society of Engineering Education under- 
took an extensive study of engineering education a few years ago and one of their 
major conclusions underscored the importance of the Master ot Science degree. 
They recommended that the MS degree be regarded as the first professional degree. 
While this reccmmendation has not received unanimous support from engineering 
educators, it nevertheless suggests the important role which the MS degree plays 
in engineering education. Consequently, this department will continue to emphasize 
the MS degree although superior studeutb, desiring to enter teaching and research, 
will be encouraged to pursue the Ph D degree. 

The department ioes not plan a change in emphasis of its program during the 
next several years. 

Four to six master's degrees have been awarded each year recently. Enrollment 
is up somewhat at present but financial constraints will tend to hold the produc- 
tion level about as in the recent past. 

Industrial Engineering and Computer Scienc e 

The Master of Science degree in "industrial and Management Engineering is 
offered by this department. Areas in which the student may specialize include 
computer science, operations research, engineering economy, facilities design, 
work design, production control, quality control and production management. 

The departmental goals are to improve and strengthen rhe present program 
rather than to make drastic changes. The present program is well balanced and 
flexible enough to meet the needs of students. 

Since 1970, 26 students have been graduated with master's degrees in 
Industrial and Management Engineering. The present enrollment and application 
trends indicate about the same level of 6 to 10 graduates a year. 



Mechanical Engineering 

The goal of the M.S. program in Mechanical Engineering is to prepare students 
to analyze and solve complex engineering problems which an undergraduate is not 
immediately capable of doing. The student is prepared to assume a position, upon 
receipt of the degree, which is at a more advanced level of responsibility than 
P'^sitions in which B.S. graduates are placed. 

The program of courses taken by the students is generally broad, and students 
are discouraged from over-specializing at the Master's level. This is not meant 
to imply that some concentration in a particular area of mechanical enj-inecring 
is not allowed; in fact, students must obtain a concentration in one of the fol- 
lowing areas: Thermal Sciences, Materials, Fluid Mechanics, or Mechanical Design. 
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Mechanical EnKinecrin^ (continued) 

Also, students must normally take advanced courses in each of these areas. 
Exceptions are made for those students interested in areas such as bio-eugineer- 
ing, Gnvironrocntal engineering, etc. 

The offering of the master's degree in Mechanical Engineering is consistent 
with the goals and objectives of the University. Research is a major function 
or the University, and many of the master's degree students in this department 
are actively engaged in the research efforts of the faculty. It has been our 
policy to use MS degree students, in addition to Ph D degree students, on re- 
search projects whenever possible. 

The department of Mechanical Engineering has graduated 22 students with 
master's degrees the past three years. With an enrollment of 9 students Autumn 
1973, the number of graduates Is expected to regain about the same In the near 
future. 



COLLEGE OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
School of Art 

The School of Art offers a Master of Art? (M.A.) degree and a ^ster of 
Applied Arts (M.A. A.) degree. The M.A. degree requires 45 hours of course 
work and a professional paper and can usually be completed in three or four 
quarters. It is intended for the high school teacher of .:^rt. The M.A. A. 
degree requires A5 hours of course work and a thesis, writter. or studio. The 
M.A. A. usually takes at least two years to complete and is designed for the 
professional artist, designer and those who plan to teach art on the college 
level . 

As completion of the new Creative Arts Complex draws near, the School of 
Art looks forward to better facilities. This should improve and enlarge their 
graduate program. Some goals stated by the faculty are to increase the graduate 
enrollment by more active recruiting both in-state and out-of-state, develop 
more course offerings in the history of art and in professional design, strength! 
the graduate offering by separating graduate and undergraduate class and studio 
space, and request a change of title of the Master of Applied Arts to Master of 
Fine Arts. 

Since the degree of Master of Arts in Art is a newly authorized degree, 
no students had graduated as of the end of the academic y«^r 1973. During the 
past three years, a total of 16 students have been gran tQ^' the degree of Master 
of Applied Art. There were 13 students enrolled in the program autumn 1973. 
That fact plus a stable application situation indicates a fairly constant but 
possibly growing program. When the attraction of the new facility is added, it 
is possible to envision a 50% growth in the graduate program in the next two or 
three years. 
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School of Comtnerce 

Tlie School of Comrierce offers the Master of Science in Business Education 
with special emphasis in distributive education or office education* Course 

work may include the professional qualifications for certification as vocatioual 

coordinators of office or distributive education programs on the high school or 

postsecondary level. Course work in accounting, computer application, marketing, 
management and finance may be included. 

The School offers the only master *s degree in business education in the 
State and draws teachers from surrounding states as well. Demand for the gradu-* 
ates has been very high recently and a large percentage are placed in or return 
to teaching positions in Montana. 

The graduate program in business education has been on the upswing during 
the past three years, with 6, 12, and 15 students being graduated each year 
respectively. Tliis growth pattern may continue slightly but by conservative 
estimates it will probably remain at a graduation level of 12 to 16 per year. 

Sc hool of Home Economics 

The Master of Science in Home Economics degree is granted with specializa- 
tions in child development, consumer education, family lite, food and nutrition, 
and home economics education. Research .is required in all areas of specializa- 
tion and only the thesis plan program is currently in use. Most of the research 
is applied to finding ways to improve the quality of living for Montana's people 
through improvement of health, education, and the environment. Specifically, 
in nutrition, basic research is being done involving the basic nutrient zinc and 
its relationship to proteins in the diet. Data on the life-styles of Montanans 
is gathered to gain a hotter understanding of the kind of people who choose to 
live in Montana. Attention to consumerism is a third facet of the research 
effort in home economics. 

During the last seven years a total of AS students have received the Master 
of Science degree in Home Economics; 23 of these having been awarded during the 
last three years. It is expected that the average graduation rate of 7 students 
per year will be maintained. 

Department of Music 

No graduate degrees are offered at this time by the department of Music. 
However, the department is preparing a proposal to secure approval to grant 
the degree of Master of Music Education. It is expected that this proposal 
will be discussed within the University within the next academic year. ITie 
move to the new Creative Arts Complex will provide the faculty with the long 
awaited opportunity to teach in an adequate setting and to try to attract soirie 
musicians to graduate school, primarily to increase the level of their teaching 
skills. 

The Department of Music offered a graduate program through the Maj^tcr of 
Science in Applied Science until the termination of that program. Graduates from 
that program during the years 1970-73 totaled 13 • It is anticipated that if the 
department is authorized the Master of Music iilducation degree, the interest and 
participation would be significantly higher than when the MSAS was available. 

» 
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School of Nursing 

The Master of Nursing degree Is granted. The objectives of the program 
are: (1) To assume responsibility for studying contemporary problems and 
applying current theories in nursing practice. (2) To further develop compe- 
tencies in the nursing care of patients. (3) To prepare for leadership roles 
In nursing. (4) To prepare for teaching in nursing. (5) To prepare for admin- 
Istration of nursing. (6) To prepare for the role of a clinical specialist in 
one selected area of nursing. 

Two programs are offered, each leading to the Master of Nursing degree: 

(1) the Clinical Nurse Specialist in which the area of concentration is clinical 
nursing. Graduates of this program will limit their study to one aspect of nurs- 
ing in which considerable expertise is developed; (2) the major area of concen- 
tration is preparation for beginning teaching or administration. Advanced clinical 
nursing preparation is included as an integral part of this program. Clinical 
specialization is offered in five areas of nursing: (1) Cardiac and Respiratory, 

(2) Chronic Illness and Rehabilitation, (3) Pediatrics, (4) Public Health, and 
(5)* Psychiatric. The clinical specialization offered is linited to the avail- 
able faculty, resources and facilities. 

During the past seven years, a total of 81 nurses have been granted the 
Master of Nursing degree; 40 of those within the past three years. The enrollment 
and application trends indicate a stable enrollment and graduation rate for the 
next few years but this could be adversely affected by the recent apparent reduc- 
tion of health related grants and traineeship funding at the Federal level. The 
new Nursing Building on the MSU campus has added to the morale of tV faculty 
and students and makes it easier to recruit students. 



OLLE GE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 
Department of Biology 

This department offers Master of Science degrees in Botany, Entomology^ Fish 
ind Wildlife Management^ and Zoology. 

Research in botany includes projects in limnology, ecology^ physiology and 
axonomy. The major emphasis at the master *s level will remain in terrestrial and 
iquatic ecology. 

Research in entomology includes projects in ecology, genetics and embryology, 
in fish and wildlife management ^ projects are in fisheries, big game, game bird 
ind habitat management # Zoology research is in terrestrial and aquatic ecology and 
,n genetics < 

During the period 1970-1973, 14 master's degrees in botany, 3 in entomology, 
3 in fish and wildlife management, and 12 in zoology have been granted. Financial 
upport from outside agencies is strong for master's programs in botany, fish and 
ildlife management and in soology* This department turns away large numbers of 
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Department of Biology (continued) 

graciuate student applicants of high quality because of lack of staff to advise 
them. The programs In flah and wildlife and zoology could be doubled or tripled 
by Increasing staff but the placement of these graduates would be difficult. 
Therefore, the department will probably cl\oo8e to retain a stable, moderate en- 
rollment which can be strongly advised and placed upon graduation. 

Department of Chemistry 

The Department of Chemistry offers the Master of Science degree in Chemistry. 
The departmental staff is concerned with the development of a strong inter- 
disciplinary program vhlch will meet the needs of students interested in blochem- 
Istry and the biological sciences beyond the BS level, and which will lead to an 
MS degree more appropriate than the discontinued MSAS degree or the MS plan B 
degrees now being used for this purpose by various departner4t6 including Chemistry. 
There have always been a number of students in this category interested in graduate 
work at MSU who have done outstanding work leading either to further education at 
professional schools (medicine, dentistry, veterinary science, etc.) or to positions 
in teaching or at various points in the broad health related field. 

The present MS in Chemistry la primarily directed toward preparing the student 
for either an industrial position or for entry into the PhD program. 

A total of 13 MS degrees and one MSAS degree have been awarded during the past 
three years. The enrollment at the master's level and the graduation rate is 
expected to remain relatively constant. 

Department of Earth Sciences 

This department will continue to offer the MS in Earth Sciences in its three 
major disciplinary areas — Geography, Geology, and Meteorology. Degree emphasis in 
all three areas will continue to include significant interdisciplinary aspects, 
interracting with courses, staff, and graduate students from other related depart- 
ments. 

We have temporarily (and voluntarily) shelved the Meteorology graduate program 
until staffing support is more clearly defined. We fully expect to reopen this 
area during the next three year period. 

The immediate surroundings of Bozcman arc excellent in their variety of 
geographical, geological, and meteoroloijical opportunltlea for field experience. 
This is a factor of considerable Importance in the development of a sound practical 
education to blend with classroom and laboratory in the training so essential to 
people entering these areas of emphasis. 

In order to fully capitalize on this opportunity, to fully exploit the pro- 
fessional capabilities of existing staff, and to effectively attract qualified 
students and guide them into the important challenges of the day, the Department 
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Department of Earth Sciences (continued) 

of Earth Sciences offers the Master of Science in Earth Sciences, wherein the 
major emphasis is on educating and training students to help solve environmental 
problems and to better utilize and conserve our natural resources. 

During the academic years 1970 through 1973 the Department of Earth Sciences 
graduated 23 students with the degree of Master of Science in Earth Sciences and 
one student with the degree of MSAS. 

Department of English and Theatre Arts 

This department is not currently authorized a master's degree program. Until 
the Master of Science in Applied Science degree was terminated, this route was 
used for graduate education. During the period 1970-1973, 8 students received the 
MSAS degree. The department is currently preparing a proposal for a Master o:' 
Arts degree in English with a teaching option. This program is being developed 
in response to a need for post-baccalaureate study in English for Montana teachers 
of Secondary English. As Secondary English programs around the State are being 
upgraded, and as the Montana Association of Teachers of English and the State 
Supervisor seek to implement NCTE Guidelines for the Preparation of Teachers of 
English, our department has thoroughly investigated both program needs and the 
level of demand for a graduate degree program aimed primarily at teachers in 
service. 

The goal of our proposed program is the improvement of Secondary English subject 
preparation and teaching effectiveness, so that Montana high school graduates can 
be better prepared for careers and for higher education. Our statewide survey 
reveals that a majority of English teachers in service feci that they have been 
thinly prepared in aspects of literature, language, and composition which bear 
upon their iiunedlatc needs as teachers. A secondary goal of our proposed program 
is to Improve the graduate-level course offering in Humanities for graduate 
students enrolled in. related degree programs, e.g., in History. Our department 
through staff changes is now in a position to make a higher level contribution to 
advanced study and training in English, and members of the department are already 
very active in the statewide development effort. 

Assuming that the present level of funding for our department will remain 
essentially the same, we estimate that the proposed program would be largely self- 
supporting, since it would be run mainly in the summer and since we would not be 
using the program as a means of acquiring CTAs to teach our introductory courses. 
During summer quarters the anticipated enrollment in this MA program will be from 
30 to 33 students. 

Department of History. Government and Philosophy 

The Master of Arts in History is offered by this department. The areas of 
concentration are in Recent America, Regional History, The North American Indian, 
and the History of Science. 
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Deparfrnent of History, Government and Philosophy (continued) 

Departmental plans arc to continue the eatne general areas of emphasis with 
some growth and strengthening of the pro^^.ram through recruitment and couruc adjust- 
ment. The MA degree was first awarded at MSU in 1970 with 7 btudentu having re-* 
ccivcd the degree through the close of academic year 1972-73. During the same 
period I 13 students completed their programs receiving the MSAS degree. The enroll- 
ment as of autumn 1973 was up to 15 which Indicates a probable graduation rate of 
from 6 to 8 students each year in the iin&edlate future* 

Department of Mathematics 

The Master of Science degree In Mathematics Is available in several areas of 
specialization in mathematics and in statistics. The stress at the master *s level 
will continue to be on quality In teaching » service » and research. Flexibility 
exists in the program allowing study In pure math» applied math, and/or mathematics 
for the secondary or Junior college teacher. An attempt Is made to tailor each 
program to the individual needs of the student. Programs for teachers are designed 
to prepare the teacher in all subject areas In which he might be expected to teach. 
Since 1970, the department has graduated 22 students with the MS in Mathematics » 
and 7 students have completed the program for the Master of Science In Applied 
Science with a concentration in mathematics. Under the present conditions, those 
students who formerly earned the MSAS degree now pursue the MS degree. The 
expected annual production at the master's level will continue to be from 8 to 10 
each year. 

Department of Microbiology 

In microbiology at the master's level thesis plan, the emphasis Is placed on 
providing research experience for students who plan to seek employment at the MS 
level or continue academic work toward the PhD. Moat opportunities are in medical 
microbiology and environmental health because of faculty interests and funding of 
research in those areas. Students desiring to take additional course work in place 
of a research thesis will continue to be able to do so. Emphasis will continue to 
be on educating students for Federal » state or local government, university, indus- 
trial and hospital positions which require the MS degree. As with the thesis plan 
programs, it is likely that most educational opportunities for students will be In 
the areas of medical microbiology and environmental health. The department plans to 
Increase their cooperation and form stronger ties with the Rocky Mountain Laboratory 
In Hamilton, the McLaughlin Institute in Great Falls, the Laboratory Division in 
the Department of Health and Environmental Sciences in Helena and the Boulder River 
School and Hospital in Boulder. 

Twenty-seven MS and two MSAS degrees have been granted the last three years. 
Based on funding available, faculty loads, and current enrollment and admissions 
criteria, it appears that master's level graduate production will remain stable. 
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Derartr.ent of Thyslcs 

The Department of Physics offers a balanced program of experimental and 
theoretical research In atomic, molecular and solid-state physics, astrophysics, 
tnd general relativity. Research In this department Is currently being supported 
by the National Science Foundation, the National Bureau of Standards, the National 
Mronautlcs and Space Administration, the Air Force Office of Scientific Research, 
•nd the State of Montana. 

Fifteen students have been granted the Master of Science degree In Physics 
and one the MSAS during the last three years. Because of the tight Federal and 
State funding circumstances It Is difficult to compete for students. Therefore, 
It Is probable that enrollments will not Increase and may. In fact, decrease until 
nev sources of funding for student support can be secured. 

Department of Psychology 

The relatively new MS degree In Psychology with emphasis In human factors will 
continue to be offered. A slightly broader view Is currently being taken of who 
can benefit from the program, and course offerings are being strengthened through 
the Judicious selection of supporting coursework In other departments. High 
calibre students with maximum potential for working in the applied areas of 
psychology with a master's degree or continuing toward a PhD degree elsewhere will 
be admitted. The departmental goal Is to have a master's program with about 7 to 
10 strong candidates entering the program each year. 

Four students received the MS degree In Psychology during the two academic 
years, 1971-72 and 1972-73. In 1970-71, six students were granted the KSAS degree 
in this field. With the projected admission standards and limits, it is expected 
that graduate production f xom this department will peak and stabilize at from 5 to 
8 per year. 

Department of Sociology 

This department does not currently offer a master's degree. However, it was 
one of the strongest users of the Master of Science in Applied Science program 
until that program was terminated. From 1967 through 1973, a total of 31 MSAS 
degrees were granted with a concentration in sociology. 

The department has made a proposal which has been approved by the Executive 
Board of the Graduate Faculty at MSU for a Master of Science degree in Sociology. 
In January 1973, the department stated a number of reasons that serious considera- 
tion should be given to the addition of a Master of Science degree in Sociology. 
Some of these follow: 

First, the teaching program in the department was built upon the basis 
of the availability of teaching assistants, making possible the student credit hour 
per FTE ratio attained in recent years— SOX higher than the next highest departments, 
Comnerce and Psychology. 
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Department of Sociology (continued) 

Second, the research function and comraitmentG of the department to the 
Agricultural Experiment Station and to ERF were predicated on the avail&bility 
of professional skill levels of trained graduate research assistants. Thttie 
students under the old program assisted in departiucatal research, especially super- 
vising interview teams in the field, and in the tabulation and coding operations 
of analysis. The sociology staff, with one exception, all have Station research 
coDttitments and now no such resources exist in the form of trained (and training) 
personnel to make possible meaningful research for the State and its communities. 
With environmental grants needing social and behavioral science components, the 
staff (w'.io teach full time during the academic year) are in no position to make 
serious ccomitments to research on coalstrip mining, weather modification, community 
development, urban renewal or other large-scale research undertakings. Some of 
our staff would very much like to become involved in the above if resources allow. 
Simply hiring additional teachers, temporarily, at lower levels of background and 
skill to release present teachers of teaching duties does not appear to be a sound 
way of involving sociology etaft in the greater and more demanding research efforts 
at this institution. 

Third, at the time of the demise of the Master of Science in Applied 
Science programs, sociology had 24 graduate students in its program. The depart- 
ment, over the past four or five years, sought tc change the MSAS to an MS In 
Sociology for purposes of training its graduate students more professionally to be 
sociologists. 

Fourth, efforts in the staffing of the department have been directed 
toward a balance of areas covered (theory, research methods, deviance, demography- 
ecology, social psychology, social organization, etc.) to achieve a balanced under- 
graduate offering and the possibilities of some specialization at the graduate 
level with strong emphasis on the empirical training of graduate students. 

Fifth, both library and hardware (two computer terminals with adequate 
budgeting) were provided for to this end. 

Sixth, the graduates put out by the department have placed well in other 
institutions as PhD candidates, as instructors, or as research professionals. 

Department of Speech Communication 

This department is not authorized the offering of a master's degree. We 
wish to incicate for infc' .nation only the statement which presently exists in the 
Montana State University Graduate Bulletin. 

"Graduate students wishing to pursue the Master of Arts with a major in speech 
communication and an enphasis upon study in related fields may enroll in the cooper- 
ative Master of Arts program offered in conjunction with the University of Montana. 
The Master of Arts degree will be granted by the University of Montana, but up to 
one year of course work may be taken at Montana State University." 
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College of Education (Master and Doctor of Education and MS in Phys. Educ. 

Three degrees are currently available within the College of Education, the 
Master of Education, Doctor of Education, and Master of Science in Physical 
Education. Three departments. Educational Services, Eleinentary Education, and 
Secondary Education and Foundations offer areas of concentration within both 
the MEd and EdD degrees. Physical education has offered degree programs lead- 
ing to both the Master of Education, and Master of Science in Physical Educa- 
tion. The major emphasis since the Master of Science in Physical Education 
was authorized has been on that degree. The Ed D program is not utilized in 
physical education. 

Montana State University has enjoyed a favorable reputation in graduate 
education as evidenced by placement and success of graduates from this institu- 
tion. The reputation of the graduate offerings has attracted students from 
increasingly wider geographic areas. The program at the doctoral level has 
shown steady growth and students with highly successful public school, college 
teaching, and related backgrounds are presently enrolled i.^. the program. 

Department of Education al Services 

Graduate study in school administration, guidance and counseling, adult 
education and higher education le<»ding to the Master of Ed.tcation aegree is 
offered by this department. Appropriate programs are available which lead 
to endorsements as school counselors, high school principals or school super- 
intendents. 

The Doctor of Education degree is available in the areas of general school 
administration, higher education teaching, adult education, and student personnel 
services. Students seeking admission to the Ed D program in general school 
administration must hold an appropriate teaching certicate. 

School Administration 

School administration is an important part of the overall program in this 
department. There are two inctitutions in the stale which have the authority 
to certify school administrf.tors. This program is important to the University 
because it brings in people with considerable expertise who influence under- 
graduate programs. The administration program is one of the oldest areas of em- 
phasis within the College. With the growing demand for trained school administra-* 
tors, this experienced department is in a good position now to serve the needs 
of the schools of Montana. During the years 1969 through 1973, 45 M Ed degrees 
with emphasis in school administration (principal or superintendent) have been 
granted. 

Adult and Higher Education 

Enrollments in higher education expanded greatly during the decade of the 
sixties, with a consequent need for many additional faculty members. One of the 
fastest^growing segments was the community or junior colleges, and these institu- 
tions were somewhat disenchanted with hiring staff who had pursued traditional 
Ph D programs with emphasis on research and with little training for the teach- 
ing function. Even in four-year colleges, one of the greatest needs for the 
^faculty was for persons who could teach courses at the freshman and sophomore 
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Adult & Higher Education (cotitinued) 

In order to meet this need for collo-i^ teachers and administrators, MSU 
developed during the mid-sixties an Ed D pro^^^ram with an emphasis on higher 
educatiou. A sequence of courses was established which would enable persons 
who graduated in this program to serve as college admistrators or as teachers 
in a variety of fields, e.g. education, business, history and nursing. Since 
its inauguration, this program has provided (and is continuing to provide) 
faculty members for many of the units of the University System, as well as for 
colleges and universities outside of Montana. 

reople are generally aware of the growth that has occurred in vocational- 
technical schools during the last few years, but are not as aware of the large 
number of adults participating in a variety of other programs such as adult 
basic educttL^on, public school evening classes, and classes sponsored by 
public and private agencies. By 1970 it was apparent that a graduate program 
was needed to prepare teachers and administrators for these rapidly-growing 
programs, and Montana State developed a Master's degree in Adult Education. 
The demand for prepared persons in this area continues to increase, as well 
as a need for in-service assistance for persons already working in the field. 
We have attempted to develop a program which will meet these needs as well as 
provide leadership to the state and region. This program has graduated in 
the last four years, 1 M Ed student and 11 doctoral students. 

Guidance and Counseling 

Tl^e assisting of students in the selection of a meaningful occupation 
is only one of the functions of the school counselor. Primarily, he assists 
students to overcome personal and social obstacles to learning, become more 
aware of their potential and realize this potential for living through per- 
sonal counseling, and consultation with others. This counseling is often on 
a personal one-to-one basis, but frequently the counselor utilizes small 
group methods and procedures. The counselor's work does not end with this, 
however, since his duties also include assisting the staff and students in 
other ways. The counselor is often asked to help in formulating and con- 
ducting the school's standardi7>ed testing program. He needs to achieve a 
high degree of expertise in this area, since he is fixpected to both admin- 
ister these tests and interpret them to students, teachers and sometimes parents. 
In addition, the counselor is frequently required to conduct follow-up studifeo 
evaluating the effectiveness of the school's counseling and guidance program. 

What the counselor is required to do on the job necessarily dictates the 
focus of our counselor training program. Here at Montana State University 
we attempt to prepare our students for the duties and responsibilities men- 
tioned above through two avenues — the affective and the cognative. Neither 
one is totally exclusive of the other. 

On the affective level the student is afforded an introduction into the 
counseling enterprise, given a practicum experience in dealing with people on 
a one-to-one basis, and provided botn training and experience in working 
with small groups. He is given a simulated experience in administration and 
interpretation of common standardized tests. Finally, his program allows 
for personal experience in the use of individual mental measurements through 
applicotion of these tests to actual cases. 
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Guidance and Counseling (continued) 

On the cognatlvu level, s?tudents are provideu the theoretical and 
philosophical basis for successful work with Individuals and small groups* 
They are also given a strong conceptual base for the use of psychologi* il 
tests — both group and individual. Tlic understandings of human behavior 
is further strengthened through appropriate courses in psychology, sociology, 
and specific education courses or the home economics, family life series. 

Our program is essentially designed to train well-qualified school 
counselors and the majority of the counselor education students go into 
public school counseling* However, there has been a great demand in 
recent years for counselors in positions outside the public schools* To 
meet this demand, we do train a selected number of counselors that are not 
school certified and do not go into school counseling. Tl^ese trained indi- 
viduals take jobs in a variety of "people oriented" occupations such as: 
Mental Health Centers, Drug Rehabilitation, Crisis Centers, Employment 
Service Interviewers or Counselors, Residence Hall Supervisors or Counselors, 
delinquent rehabilitation work. Some graduates have even gone into other 
occupations where their counseling skills were used indirectly. 

By far the largest of the M Ed specialties, the guidance and counseling 
program has graduated 73 students during the past four years. 



Pupil Personnel Services 



The demand for persons holding the Doctorate of Education degree in 
Pupil Personnel Services comes from varied sources. Individuals holding the 
degree can compete for positions such as: Dean of Men or Women, Dean of 
Students, Director of Personnel, Director of Student Affairs, Director of 
Placement Services, Director of Student Housing or positions similar to these. 
In addition to these positions which are essentially administrative in func- 
tion, a student may become, through individual emphasis, prepared for a 
position in counselor education, or as counselor in a university or junior 
college counseling center. 

It is because of the varied nature of the demaad, that the Doctorate of 
Pupil Personnel Services is a highly individualized program. The candidate 
begins his program by developing a sound basis for understanding human be- 
havior. A large variety of these courses at the graduate level are available. 
The most appropriate departments for providing this experience have been 
Psychology, Sociology, Educational Services and Home Economics - Family Life. 
The emphasis here would be on courses which stress understandings of human 
development and behavior. From these understandings the candidate can build 
and implement his personal philosophy of human commvmication and behavior. Then 
specific courses in Higher Education or Personnel Services can be added commen-* 
surate with the candidate's desires. 



To augment a fundamentally sound grasp of human behavior, the candidate is 
allowed a wide choice of meanin^^ful practical experiences. Open to him are prac- 
tical experiences in the Counseling Center, Student Health Service. Registrar 
or any of the student Dean's offices. Here the candidate wo rkr^n imat^^^ 

S?b'lUtl"TJ^"* J""' f«<l-ntly asked to""HeJpon- 

! '^"^ departments. Eight Ed D degrees have been awarded during 
the last two years to students who specialized in student personnel services. 
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Dcpartmont of Klemontary Education 

The Department of Elementary Education offerB the Master of Education and 
Doctor of Education degrees* The department holds the philosophy that each graduate 
student should: (1) demonstrate the scholastic and leadership skills necessary to 
lead in elementary school curriculum matters and affect constructive change through 
action research, or (2) demonstrate the scholastic and organizational skills to 
serve as an effective elementary school principal or supervisor. 

Generally, the master's candidates desire to become elementary school princi- 
pals or take e^dvanced training to become more able classroom teachers* Certification 
requirements are written into the programs which lead to a Class III Elementary 
Principal's Certificate and/or a Class I Teaching Certificate. 

Doctoral programs offered through \Me department prepare people for positions 
of top leadership in elementary education such as superintendent of elementary school 
systems (K-8) , directors of elemei^tary education in school systems, and supervisors 
in elementary schcols. Preparation of people to teach in colleges and universities 
that prepare teachers, or to serve in State Departments of Education or other 
education related agencies is also available through the department. 

Elementary school principals and curriculum specialists trained at MSU hold 
influential and critical positions in most major school systems in the State of 
Montana. Doctoral graduates are teaching in universities, holding administrative 
positions and supervising elementary school programs. 

The staff has both the training and experience to present graduate instruction 
effectively* The size (9 professionals) and diversity (language arts, elementary 
school administration, reading, social studies, science, bilingual education, 
mathematics, art, physical education, and music) of the staff allows for a specialist 
in each of the elementary education curricular areas. Ongoing research has im- 
proved and both staff and students are making contributions to the statewide improve- 
ment of instruction in elementary education in Montana. 

Enrollments in elementary education at the graduate level are expected to hold 
relatively constant or increase slightly during the next few years. Six doctoral 
and 33 master's degrees have been awarded during the last three academic years. 

Department of Physical Education 

The goals of the graduate program in physical education will continue to be 
to help upgrade the teachers of Health and Physical Education throughout the State 
and nation. Teacher renewal and continuous opportunity for advanced preparation 
will be provided by special work^iiops and continuing education courses at various 
locations around the State in addition to regular campus offerings. 

Graduate programs will become more specialized into the areas of physical 
education and athletic administration, physiology of exercise, biomechanics, health 
education, recreation and curriculum. Recent trends in individualized programs and 
individually designed projects will be e^vhaaized. The recent addition of a Human 
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Dopartnent of Physical Education (continued) 

Performance Laboratory and a Biomechanics Laboratory greatly enhance the potential 
for graduate research In the department. 

Since 1970 the department has granted 10 Master of Education degrcee and 27 
Master of Science in Physical Education degrees. The ecphasis will probably focus 
on the MS program with annual degree production to be around 10. 

Department of Secondary Education and Foundations 

The Department of Secondary Education and Foundations offers graduate programs 
designed to meet the needs of classroom teachers, department chairpersons, district 
curriculum coordinators and curriculum specialists. 

Master's degree programs in secondary education have the basic goa] of 
assisting teachers improve their knowledge of teaching techniques, assisting them 
in understanding research studies and obtaining greater depth in subject ar-a 
specialities. 

At the doctoral level, the Department of Secondary Education and Foundations, 
responding to increased needs of school districts, state departments of education, 
and regional and national education organizations offers programs in curriculum and 
instruction. 

Graduate programs at both levels are individually designed to respond to the spe- 
cial needs of each individual student. The student may be an individual who holds a 
position requiring additional training or an individual who is preparing for a 
different position. Since it seems that a major responsibility of a state university 
is to serve the needs of the people in the state, the graduate programs offered by 
the Department of Secondary Education and Foundations fit into the service function 
of the University by meeting the needs of educators to provide quality education 
for Montana children. Having graduate programs demands a faculty with the skills to 
teach graduate students in a variety of areas which, in turn, means that those 
individuals are available to provide service to the State and to local school dis- 
tricts. 

During the past four years, 25 persons have received the M Ed, One Ed.D. has 
been granted. 
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Cooperative M.Ed. Pror.rarn with the College of Groat Fnlls 



Until 1969, persons in the second largest city in Montana did not have commuting 
access to any graduate program, cither public or private. The College of Great Falls 
felt u need to be of service to these persons, particularly those in the local school 
system, but felt that they could not afford to develop a complete graduate program of 
high quality. So they turned to Montana State University to see if some program 
couldn't be developed which would enable them to capitalize on their areas of strength 
and would make it possible for teachers and administrators in and near Great Falls to 
take much of their graduate program without having to move their families away for 
several sunnier s. 

A cooperative M.Ed, program between Montana State University and the College of Great 
Falls was initiated starting with the summer session of 1969. Graduate work was 
offered for school administrators, elementary teachers, and high school teachers in 
the fields of English, History and Biology, (High school teachers in other fields 
could also avail themselves of the offerings in education which would apply to their 
program, but it was necessary for them to take all of the credits in their subject 
matter area at >6U). 

The way the program operates is quite simple. Students are allowed to take 27-30 quarter 
credits on the campus of the College of Great Falls as compared to the 15 quarter 
credits which are normally accepted for transfer. In order for this to be possible, 
it was agreed that all courses offered in the program and staff for these courses must 
be approved by the appropriate department at MSU, An attempt has been made to have the 
departments in the two institutions work together ia the development of similarly- 
structured and titled courses. 

Students in the Cooperative Program are required to meet the same admission criteria 
as the regular students in the M.Ed program at MSU. Committee structures and procedures 
are the same as those provided in the MSU Graduate Bulletin, with the further proviso 
that one representative on the conmittee be from the College of Great Falls. Final 
examinations are the responsibility of MSU and are administered as provided in the 
current Graduate Bulletin of MSU. The degree is conferred by MSU. Students pay the 
scheduled fees of the institution which they are attending at any given time. 

This Cooperative Program was Included in those accredited by the National Council for 
Accreditatiion of Teacher Education. We believe it marks a milestone in the kind of 
imaginative programs which can be developed that will fully utilize existing educa- 
tional facilities and require minimum financial support for quality programs. It is 
similar to many other cooperative graduate programs which have been developed between 
Institutions in other states, but it Is somewhat unique in that it involves cooperation 
>etveen a public and a private institution. 

)urlng the years 1969 through 1973, a total of 73 courses have been taught on a coop- 
erative basis at the College of Great Falls. During th'-se same years, 50 students have 
>een admitted to the Cooperative Master's Program and 10 of those have now received 
\ master's degree. 
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APPENDIX A-6 



EASTEK* MONTANA COLLEGE 
GRADUATE PROGRAM REPORT 



Origin and Purpose 

In 1954, Eastern Montana College was authorized to grant the 
Master of Science in Education Degree. The College is accredited by 
the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools for granting 
the Master of Science degree in Education. Programs are available 
in Elementary Education and Special Education. In June, 1968, the 
College was authorized to offer the Master of Science degree in 
Rehabilitation Counseling. 

The graduate program at Eastern is designed to meet a need 
long felt in the geographical area which the college serves. The purpose 
of the graduate program is to enable students to pursue advanced study 
in a combination of courses from the fields of professional education, 
rehabilitation counseling, and from certain selected subject areas. The 
educational philosophy prevailing at Eastern Montana College endorses 
a program of graduate studies which enables the students to grow along 
broad academic and professional lines. 

The graduate program endeavors to offer students the opportunity 
to develop skill in the critical appraisal of their work as well as that of 
others, to enlarge the mastery of the subject matter of a defined field, 
and to refine their philosophies in their chosen field. 

Degree Programs 

Students who plan to complete the Master's Degree must select 
a major field from one of the following: 

Master of Science in Education with options in: 
Early Childhood Education 
General Curriculum 
Reading 

Master of Science in Education with options In: 

Education of the Mentally Retarded 

Education of the Physically Handicapped 

Learning Disabilities 

School Counseling K-9 
Master of Science in Rehabilitation Counseling 
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Eastern Montana College 
Graduate Program Report 
Page Two 



Master of Science in Rehabilitation Counseling 

The Master of Science in Rehabilitation Counseling requires two 
academic years (six quarters) for completion, a minimum of ninety 
quarter hours. The program is interdisciplinary in nature with course 
work covering a wide range of subject areas. One quarter consists of 
supervised clinical practice with an appropriate state or private agency 
which provides an opportunity for application of theory in the practice 
of rehabilitation counseling and case management. 



Fifth Year Program 

Students who do not wish to work toward the advanced degree 
but do desire to be certified as having completed a fifth -year plan-of- 
study may develop this program at Eastern. Fifth-year programs are 
planned by the student and his assigned adviser*. The design of such 
a fifth-year program must be adapted to the student's needs and 
professional plans. Such programs involve not less than 45 quarter 
hours of work beyond the bachelor's degree. All students applying 
for the Fifth-Year Program must fulfill the requirements for 
admission to the teacher education program. Students electing the 
Fifth -Year Program are not required to take the Graduate Record 
Examination. (*If the applicant is an employed teacher, the Superintendent 
of the school system must also approve the proposed plan-of-study. ) 

The completion of an approved fifth year program qualifies the 
student for Class I certification; however, a minimum of three years of 
successful teaching at the elementary or secondary level is required. 
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APPENDIX A-7 

NORTHEKN MONTANA imimi CltADHATK STUDIKS 

Northern Montana College offers traduate programs leading to the 
Master of Science Degree in Elementary Education and the Master of 
Science Degree in Vocational Technical Teacher Education, under which 
Is offered an option In Career Guidance. Authorization was granted In 
1934 In Elementary Education and In 1968 for the degree in Vocational 
Technical Teacher Education* Both programs were implemented In 1968. 

With the June graduation of 1974, It Is estimated that Northern 
Montana College will have awarded 26 Master of Science Degrees In 
Elempntary Education and 43 Master of Science Degrees In Vocational 
Technical Teacher Education. Of these 69 persons who will have been 
granted master ^s degrees by June, 1974, the great majority are teaching 
in Montana. 

The purpose of the master's degree programs at Northern Montana College 
is to prepare master teachers for the vocational technical programs of the 
state, and. In the case of the program In elementary education, for the 
schools In the Northern Montana College service region In particular. 

The staff In the departments of education and vocational education 
carry heavy loads such that It Is not the case that staff reductions could 
be effected In either of these fields If Northern Montana College did not 
offer the master's degree. All staff lii teacher education possess the 
doctorate; two of the three In vocational education possess the doctorate, 
while the third will earn that degree when he completes the dissertation. 

The usual arguments about the graduate program complimenting the 
undergraduate program apply at Northern Montana College as at other 
Institutions. With the preparation of excellent teachers the primary aim 
of the graduate programs at Northern Montana College, a strong orientation 
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toward graduate research is neither featured nor considered highly 
relevant. It should be noted that Northern Montana College has, in 
cooperation with sister units, been involved in N.S.F. projects aimed 
at upgrading science and mathematics teaching in the elementary schools 
of the state. So while the accrual of federal funds for research purposes 
has not been a major outgrowth of our graduate program, the availability 
of federal funds for the improvement of teaching in the schools of our 
service region i£ an important development which could not have taken 
place if we offered no graduate programs. 
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WESTERN MONTANA COLLEGE 
OiuLON MONTANA 59725 

April 10, 1974 



GRADUATE EDUCATION AT WESTERN MONTANA COLLEGE 



General Statement 

Graduate study In Education is an integral part of the mission 
assigned to Western Montana College. In fulfilling its role as a 
teacher education institution » Western offers to those students who 
are capable and wish to pursue graduate level studies the opportunity 
to enhance their educational horizons. 

The graduate program at Western Montana College is designed for 
the purpose of providing to the public schools of Montana and the 
nation better qualified personnel. With this view in mind, faculty 
with expertise in solving problems associated with the public schools 
has been assembled on the campus. 

Since the aim of the graduate program at Western is to provide 
better practioners at the school level » profound, theoretical research 
is not envisaged. However, research methodology is taught as it applies 
toward making the school practioner better able to understand the 
literature and to help him apply that understanding for the betterment 
of the children in the schools. 

Hopefully, the graduate students in senior level classes will 
provide challenges for the undergraduates and, in many cases, will be 
able to give practical examples of topics under discussion. 

All graduate Education courses are taught by faculcy members who 
are experienced and competent in their areas. Those graduates who 
have completed programs at Western have been well-accepted in their 
profession and are able to compete, successfully « with master's 
graduates of other institutions. The administration dnd faculty of 
the college feel that the program is filling a definite need. 

Evidence of acceptance of the programs is Indicated by che numbet 
of gr&ductes of the master's and fifth year courses of study: 1956 ^ 2; 
1957, 4; 1958, 6; 1959, 7; i960, 11; 1961, 15; 1962, 20; 1963, 18; 
1964, 16; 1965, 17i 1966, 14; 1967, 16; 1968, 29; 1969, :i; 1970, 
33; 1971, 32; 1972, 14; 1973, 36. 

The Education office also maintains files on approximately 280 
students enrolled in various stages of graduate programs. 
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Objectives 



The primary objective of the graduate program at Western Montana 
College is to provide better prepared educators for the public schools 
of Montana and the nation. It is the belief of the college that this 
Is accomplished through the graduate programs now offered at Western, 

A secondary objective of graduate education at Western is to 
enable the student to pursue those courses which will help to make 
him a well-grounded individual. 



The Graduate Committee 

The Graduate Committee is composed of six members appointed by 
the president. The Director of Graduate Studies^ who is the chairman^ 
and two members are from Education and three members are from the 
college-at-1arge. 

The Director of Graduate Studies administers the graduate programs 
within the regulations adopted by the Conunittee. If a study wishes to 
appeal a decision by the Director » he will be granted a hearing by the 
Committee in order that he may state his case. The decision of the 
Committee Is finals although an appeal may be made to the President or 
the student has the usual legal recourses. The instances on which the 
Committee is called to act are few* as the regulations for the graduate 
programs are clear. In addition* the flexibility within the graduate 
program obviates constant interpretation. 



The Graduate Program 

A copy of the information sheet given to graduate students is 
attached. 
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WESTERN MONTANA COLLEGE 
Dillon, Montana 59725 



THE GRADUATE PROGRAM 



Ar eas of Study> -Areas of concentration include the Fifth-Year Program leading 
O the Professional Certificate, and the Master of Science in Education. 

Admission- -Baccalaureate graduates of accredited institutions, who have 
oopleted 2k credits in Education, may register in the Graduate PrDgram. Seniors 
t Western who need no more than nine credits to complete the requirements for 
he bachelor *s degree and who have an overall frr.:idc point average of 3.0 or higher 
ay enroll in additional courses for graduate credit. In such cases the student's 
oad, including graduate and undergraduate coixrses, is limited to 1.6 credits. 

A FIFTH-YEAR OF PROFESSIONAL STUDY (U5 QUA R TER CREDIT S) 
(Preparation for the Montana Professional Certificate, Class I) 

!• Twenty-four credits in the field of Education.* 

2. At least 15 credits outside the field of Education. 

3. Elective 6 credits. 

•Required Courses: 30-539 or 5^*0, 30-670, 36-533 1 39-525- 

Admission to the Fifth-Year Program leading to the Professional Certificate 
oen not constitute admission to the Master's Degree Program. In order to work for 
le Professional Certificate, the student should complete an admission form and have 
program of studies approved before or during the first course preparation at 
BStern for which graduate credit is expected. Forms are available froci the Director 
r Graduate Studies. The student's academic advisor will be appointed through the 
raduate office. 



MAS^fER OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
Degree vitli Thesis (1:5 ^ux^ter credit.*;) 

1. Twenty-four credits in the field of Education, including thesis.* 

2. At least 15 credits outside the Department of Education. 
3# Elective 6 credits. 

U. Final written and oral comprehensive examinations required. 
Degree without Thesis i^h quarter credits) 

1. Twenty-four credits in the field of Education •* 

2. At least 15 credits outside the Department of Education. 

3. Elective 15 credits. 

Pinal written and oral comprehensive examinations required. 

• Required cour;,e3: 30-539 or 5^*0, 30-620, 30-670, 36-531, 36-533 » 39-525. 
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Admission to the Master of Science in Education Program d^es not constitute 
adfflission to the Fifth Year Professional Certificate Program. In order to be 
admitted to the Master of Science in Education Program^ the student must: 

1. Pile a completed application for admission to the graduate program 
with the Director of Graduate Stuaies before or during the first 
course preparation at Western for which graduate credit is expected. 

2. Pile with the Registrar official transcripts of all college preparation. 

3. Submit a program of studies to the Director of Graduate Studies for 
approval • 

k. Achieve an approved percentile on tho Miller Analogies Test and a 
rating of •'Satisfactory'' on the Graduate Essay and the Graduate 
Interview. Should the essay be rated as "Unsatisfactory'** , the student 
must wait until the following quarter and not less than six weeks to 
repeat the test. Additional preparation may be required of the student 
before re-writing the essay. 



GEWKRAL REQUIREMENTS 

Courses—Courses in which graduate credit may be obtained are those numbered 
500 and above. Additional work will be required of students who elect courses 
500-599 for graduate credit. Courses numbered 600 and above are open only to 
graduate students. Graduate credit will not be allowed for a course unless an 
official baccalaureate transcript is on file and grade cards are stamped 'Approved" 
by the Director of Graduate Studies. 

Grades— A grade point average of at least 3.0 must be achieved on preparation 
toward the master *s degree and a grade point average of at least 2.5 for the 
fifth year program. All grades in courses taken for graduate credit will be 
included in computation of grade point averages. Preparation with grades below 
*'C" will not count toward course requirements. 

Study Load- >The maximum number of credits obtainable in a regular quarter 
or a aummei .^eswion id l6 quarter hours. Ihe maximum credit ioaa for a fi\e 
M^ek siuoner term is 9 quarter hours and 7 quarter hours for a four week tv^rm. 

Residenc e— Of the total credits required for ^'le master's degree and fifth 
rear program » at least 30 quaiLer hours must be ob\ lined in residence at Western 
fontana College. 

Extension and Correspondence — Graduate residence preparation not to exceed 
L5 quarter hours may be accepted from units of the Montana University System. 
Sxtension courses do not count as residence work. Correspondence courses will 
lot be accepted for graduate credit. 
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Transfer of Credit^ Graduate residence preparation not to exceed 15 quarter 
hours may be accepted frcan other accredited graduate programs. No transfer work 
with less than a "B" grade will be accepted toward a degree or less than 'C" 
grade on the fifth year progran. The total credits of transfer and extension 
cannot exceed 15 quarter hours. A maxircum of 30 quarter houi's of preparation 
may be transferred from the Fifth-Year to the Master's Degree Progran. 

Teaching Experience — Before the Master of Science degree is granted, the 
candidate must present evidence of at least one school year of successful teaching. 

Time Limit For Degree— All graduate credits for the Fifth-Year Program or 
for a Master's Degree raust be earned within a period of seven years. 

Thesis — Students selecting the thesis program xust prepare a thesis 
consistent with the standards of research of the profession. A thesis advisor 
will be assigned by the Director of Graduate Studies. A maximum of six quarter 
hours may be granted for a thesis. The original and first copy of the thesis 
for binding, and an abstract, must be deposited with the Librarian at least 
one week before the end of the quarter in which the degree is to be granted, 
except in the spring quarter when this material must be deposited with the 
Librarian two weeks before the date of comencement . 
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DOLORES COI.BURG 



March 19, 1974 



To: 



JoEUen Estcnson 

Deputy Director, Commission on Post- Secondary Education 



From: 



Dolores Colburg 



Re: 



Board of Public Education Policies and Administrative 
Procedures Applying to Vocational Education m Montana 



Per your request of March G to my acoistant, Ms. Cheryl Hutchinson, I am pleased 
to provide information on the ways in which Section 75-7702, K.C.M. 1947, has been 
implemented through the Board of PuJjlic Education and the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as executive officer of vocational education. I regret the delayed response, 
occasioned only by an extraordinarily pressured schedule which has distracted my 
attention from compiling the information in the format you indicated would be prefer- 
able. 

Some history, first, may be in order. The former State Board of Education minute 
entries from 1963 through 1973 prove that the term "policy" was scantily used in 
recording the board's deliberations. One can exercise a good deal of discretion, 
therefore, in separating legitimate policy from precedent and procedure and from 
isolated, "one-time" action. The minutes of the former board have been perplexing 
to me and to members of my staff because tlicy lack cxplicitness; since the new Board 
of Pul)lic Education inherited the past "policies" of the former board as a legacy, one 
of our goals has been to examine and revise (reaffirm or discontinue) actions which 
pertain to vocational education so that policy is clearly identifiable. Should some ol 
the following comments seem evasive, it can be attributed either to a lack oi speci- 
ficity in the historical documents I cite or to a deliberate attempt not to be repetitive 
of the rather detailed Information contained in publications (e.g., the Montana State 
Plan for the Administration of Vocational Education or the Vjooklet Certification of 
Teachers and School Administrators in Montana ) readily available from my office. 
I assume you have copies of those publications at hand; if not, please advise. 

You may be Interested to know that a thorough, comprehensive review of past board 
actions is undci .vay in my office on behalf of the Board of PuIjUc Education, specifically 
the newly established Vocational Education Committee. Well over a year ago, my 
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office also Initiated monthly meetings with the directors of the five post- secondary 
vocational-technical centers to avoid any unnecessaiy duplication of programs and 
to accelerate program coordination; the monthly m.cetings also promote an under- 
standing of each center's role in the statewide system. Now that Montana has a 
board at the state level tiiat can devote its attention solely to public elementary, 
secondary and vocational education, it is my opinion that board governance promises 
increased influence and effectiveness. 

With that brief background for perspective, I will proceed with providing Information 
relating directly to each of the subsections of Section 75-7702 for your consideration. 
Material underlined is quoted directly from the statutes. 

" In order to accomplish the orderly development of a system of vocational education, 
the board of rpubliol education policies shall include; 

(1) a state plan for such development; " 

The Board of Public Education has adopted a state plan for the 
administration of vocational education in accordance with federal 
law and regulations. This plan is largely a compliance document 
to fulfill federal mandate and is written utilizing federal guidelines 
to ensure receipt of Montana' s share of federal funds appropriated 
for vocational education. vVhile the federal guidelines for writing 
a state plan are specific and rather inflexible, we have attempted 
to write a plan that would serve not only federal but state needs. 
The plan is divided into two parts: Part I gives administrative 
provisions, and Part II addresses itself to annual and long-range 
program provisions with an outline for implementing and conducting 
programs. The plan is annually amended and approved by the 
Board of Public Education. As such, policies reflected in the plan 
become the policies of the board. Though distinct policy statements 
do not currently exist In the Board's minutes relating directly to 
several of the questions you posed, I would direct your attention 
to the state plan, particularly Part I, for specific references to 
many of the provisions pertinent to your study. 

" (2) standards for vocational education courses and programs; " 

Standards used in reviewing and recommending vocational education 
courses and programs to the board for approval arc those cited 
In the state plan as well as those that have been developed as part 
of the review procedure established by my office. 
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" (3) Instructor qualifications for vocational education courses 
and programs;" 

In September 1968, the Board of QPublia) Education adopted policies 
and rules for the issuance of class 4 teaching certificates, a categorj' 
applicable to all vocational education teachers who teach in high 
schools or other state institutions where certification of teachers 
Is a requirement. Class 2 certification with appropriate endorsement 
also fulfills state certification requirements for instructors of 
vocational education. Additionally, Part I, Section 1.3 of the state 
plan sets forth the experience qualifications for vocational education 
teachers. 

" (4) criteria for api)roval of vocational education courses and 
programs which arc to receive financial assistance/ ' 

All vocational education course and program proposals are submitted 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction for review. The Superintendent 
utilizes criteria specified in tlic state plan, as well as any other con- 
- sideration inherent to the review and planninj; process, in making 
recommendations to the Board of Public Education for approval of 
courses and programs. Under consideration now for recommendation 
to and implementation by the Board are the following definitions: 

1) program — u aeries of courses designed to prepare ctudents 
^or immediate employment or upgrading in a cluster of 
occupations 

2) cl uster of occupations— a cluster of occupations has many 
similarities, including the following: the type of work 
performed; the basic attitudes and acquired knowledge and 
training required; the tools, machines, instruments and 
other equipment used; and the basic materials used 

3) program option— selected courses within a program which 
prepare students tor immediate employment or upgrading in 
a specific occupation chosen from the program's occupational 
cluster 

4) course— J ti organization of subject matter and related 
learning experiences provided for students on a regiilar 
or systematic basis for a predetermined period of time. 
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In reviewing programs annually to determine recommendations for 
continuance, expansion, termination or addition, my staff applies 
the following measures: 

1) consistent with vocational education according to the 
objectives of Part n of the state plan, 

2) consistent with state and federal statutes, 

3) objective to be reached by the program, 

4) an annual and long-range plan, 

5) individual training needs which will be satisfied, 

6) industry needs which exist, 

7) the establishment of an advisory committee, 

8) employment opportunities which exist for graduates, 

9) financial resources which are available, 

10) other schools offering similar educational opportunity 
(unnecessary duplication), and 

11) school's ability to offer course or program: 

a) success of graduates ' 

b) realistic and adequate curriculum 

c) qualified staff 

d) adequate building and equipment facilities 

e) industry cooperation and acceptance 

f) cooperation with labor 

g) adequate opportunities for related subject matter. 

Proposed programs are scrutinized, as well, according to such 
indicators as projected enrollment (no less than 10 students), 
employment opportunities, cost, course requirements, possible 
unnecessary duplication and planning. Existing courses, on the 
other hand, are terminated when employment opportunities no longer 
exist, when student o.^^'oUment drops below 10, when it is considered 
best to offer the prog:' a at another site or when the program consistently 
has had a very low success pattern regarding its graduates. 
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" (5) a basis for apportlonmont of all mo:>( vs approp r iated by the 
legislature for vocational education in accordnnce with the intent 
of the legislature as reflected in terms of the appropriation;^ ' 

The language of state appropriation measures largely dictates the 
manner in which moneys will be expended for vocational education. 
Where latitude is provided within state appropriation measures, 
the Board disburses the moneys in accordance with the formula 
and provisions in the state plan and attendant recommendations 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Requested and sub- 
sequently appropriated construction moneys, for instance, have 
in recent years been apportioned according to a plan to be carried 
out in several phases; once moneys are appropriated, administration 
of the funds is accomplished through the State Department of Adminis- 
tration under a contractual agreement (executed with the concurrence 
of the Board of Public Education) with the local school district. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, then, periodically monitors and 
reports progress to the Board according to the terms of the agreement. 

^^ (6) a basis for apportiomnont of all moneys recoivi^d by the state 
of Montana for vocational education from the federal government in 
accordance with the Acts of Congress; " 

Other than the annual filing of the state plan (or amendments to the 
slate plan) previously referred to, no real polici(\s are needed by 
the Board of Public Education in disbursing federal moneys since 
federal law makes quite explicit the categories in which federal 
vocational education moneys may je axpended. Any latitude with 
federally specified categories for expenditure of moneys is provided 
for in the state plan. 

^^ (7) a sy^stem of evaluation of vocational ecKication which allows 
for consideration of the current and projected manpower needs and 
and job opportunities; " 

Again, the state plan addresses both evaluation criteria and personnel; 
cooperative efforts with other state and federal agencies who deal with 
manpower programs and predictions also is explained in the state plan. 
To further illustrate evaluative influences, it is important to note that 

1) vocational education programs and courses are reviewed along 
with general education courses by evaluation teams from my 
office for accreditation piu:poses; 
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2) vocational education supervisors from my office evaluate 
through on-site visitations, consultation with teachers and 
administrators and a review of program applications; 

3) the Research, Planning, Development and Evaluation component 
of my office conducts an annual entry/exit and follow-up study 
of all students enrolled in vocational education; 

4) the Montana Advisory Council for Vocational Education 
conducts an annual evaluation and develops a report as 
required through federal legislation; 

5) the five post- secondary vocational-technical centers engage 
In a "participative evaluation" which is utilized for accredita- 
tion (currently, the centers are seeking national accreditation 
as provided by the U. S. Commissioner of Education through 
alternative accreditation); and 

6) a statistical report and descriptive report of program 
activities along with the advisory council and accreditation 
reports all are referred to the Board of Public Education 
for action. 

" (8) any other policy not Incottslstent with public law and which Is necessary 
for the proper operation of a system of vocational education. " 

Actions relating to such topics as program application, reimbursement 
procedures, planning, tuition, center designation and program designa- 
tion have received Board consideration. Depending on how one Interprets 
the term "policy," however, I conclude that no other policies relevant 
to your questions have been adopted by the Board other than those Inferred 
In the subsections noted above* 

I trust the Information I have provided may give you some notion of Board "policy" 
or the lack of It with respect to vocational education. Should questions arise or further 
references be required as a result of this memorandum, I hope you will not hesitate 
to let me know. As executive officer of vocational education, and I know other Board 
of Public Education members would join me, I stand ready to facilitate any research 
or documentation of policy- level or administrative Influences on post- secondary 
education In Montana. 
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The Board of Rtjqents of Higher EcJL'catioR, rocogn luring the dual 
governance of corrifnunlty colleges by the beard of Rooonts of Higher Education 
and the boards of trustees of the ccrrr.unity college aistricts, hereby aOcpTj 
the following guidelines with respect to governonce authority. 

The division of responsibilities for the governance of the cor.niu.T i ty 
colleges In Ntantana stems from Article X, Section 9, paragraph (2) (a) of the 
Montana constitution. 

"The government and control of the flontana university system 
Is vested In a board of regents of higher education which 
. shall have full power, responsibility, and ^-uthorlty to 
supervise, coordinate, manage and control tho Montana 
university system and shall supervise and coordinate other 
public educational institutions assigned by law," 

Section 75-3103 R.C.M. 1947 places the supervision of the conTiun I ty 
college districts under the board of regents of higher education who shall 

1) Appoint a co-ordinator of community college districts and re- 
quest legislative appropriation for the operation of his office; 

2) Formulate and put into effect uniform policies as to budgetlncj, 
record-keeping and student accounting; 

3) Establish minimum entrance requirements and approve currlcular 
offerings for all community colleges; 

4) Direct each community college district to seek accreditation 
from a recognized accrediting association. 

Since the terminology "management and centre!" of those institutions 
assigned by law Is explicitly emitted fror tne co^st' ^-jttonal lanouaoe, thic 
function is vested in the local boards of trustees of rhe community college 
districts except where otherwise specified by Montana statutes. 

The fol lowing categories will serve as a basis for dividing the 
governance responsibilities of the Board of Regents of Higher Education and 
the local boards of trustees of the community college districts: 

!• Degree authorization and curriculum 
II. Budgetary and fiscal natters 
III. Presidents, faculty and personnel 
IV. Student affairs 

V. Property and construction 
VI. General 

The Board of Regents of Higher Education will adopt policy with 
respect lo those areas of governance''of the comnunitv colleae districts dictatf^J 
by tho ccnstitLTicr, and lav/s of Montana. Cuch policy can be found in the Ccarii 
policy handbook wnich Is available In the office of the Commissioner of Higher 
Education, 
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GUIDELINES 
Degree Author i z.^t ion and Curricul'jm 



A. The Board of Regents shall authorize degrees and certificate 
offerings at the co'nmunlty colleges upon recommendation of 
the boards of trustees of the community college districts 
and In accord with Board of Regents' policy. The boards of 
trustees will grant degrees and certificates to the graduates 
of community colleges upon the recommendation of the faculty. 

B. The Board of Regents shal I approve - 

1. the general academic curricular offerings in accordance 
with the Board of Regents ' ■ po I icy under Item 2-00I-R0973 

2. the regular occupational programs which appear in the 
community college catalogs in accordance with Board of 
Regents • po I i cy , 

3. the adult and continuing education curricula in accord- 
ance with Montana statute and Board of Regents* policy. 

The boards of trustees of the cominunlty college districts 
wt 1 1 approve •> 

1. specific academic courses and sequences within the 
guidelines specified in Boa'd of Regents' policy and 
Montana statutes, 

2. ad hoc occupational prograns and 

3. adult and continuing education curricula in accordance 
with Montana statute and 'joard of Regents' policy. 

The Board of Regents shall direct each community college 
district to seek accreditation from a recognized accrediting 
association and. other specified accrediting organizations as 
approved by the Board of Regents. The boards of trustees shali 
supervise the achievement and mainteridnce of the accreditation 
standards and implementation of recommendations from the accredit 
Ing organization. 
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, Currlculfii Montana Community Colleges 



Ihrt IVjiar^J of f'oqonf^ of HIghor Ldu^^jtion hereby establishes 
th« following curriculum definitions for f^ntana Community Colleges; 

The academic curricula of the community colleges shall con- 
sist of all courses normally offered In the lower division curricula of 
baccalaureate granting institutions, A student who transfers to a 4-year 
institution and believes that he has completed in a community college, work 
which Is the equivalent of upper division work at the 4-year institution shall 
be given the opportunity to demonstrate this fact through a chal lenge exam- 
ination or other means. The coordinator of community colleges shall be 
notified of all proposed new offerings. 

The regular occupational programs are those vocational- 
technical programs which appear in the community college catalogs. 

Adult and continuing education programs are those courses 
Of sequential courses funded by the one mill levy authorized under Section 
75-8129 R,C,M, 1947 and/or by student fees for the specific courses, short 
courses or workshops. 

The curriculum proposals which require specific Board of 
Regents' approval shall be submitted in accordance with board policy 
Item 2--00I-R0973, In addition to the guidelines for curriculum proposals 
under this pc!icy, occupational curriculum proposals will include information 
on the related job opportunities, as well as data on similar programs offered 
within the state In any postsecondary institution. The Board of Regents shall 
consider all other occupational curricula offered by any postsecondary insti- 
tution In the state In determining necessary or unnecessary duplication. 

The Board of Ragents authorizes the local boards of trustees 
to approve adult and contir.jlng education course offerings. 

Accreditation of Montana community colleges shall be deter- 
mined by the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools and other 
specific accrediting associations as may be approved by the Board of Regents, 
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Degree and Certificate Qfferincis, 
Montana Community Coiieges 

The Board of Regents of Higher 
Education authorizes community colleges to offer the 
associate in arts degree, associate in applied science 
degree and certificates of completion in those academic, 
occupational and vocational areas approved by the board. 

In accordance with Section 78-8126 
PwC.M. 1947, a community college district shall be pro- 
hibited from granting baccalaureate degrees. 
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APPENDIX D 



COLLEGE OF GREAT FALLS 

PMnN. 4tir. / vh, M^.n n,„ rwiNii.rH ht smutm 

GREAT FALLS. MONTANA 594D3 



Office of the 

Academic Vice President 

and Academic Dean 



The College of Great Falls also concurs with the section "Recom- 
mendations 'or Improvement of the Planning Process." I suggest that 
add it iond) information be included In this section concerning the 
involvement of the College of Great Falls in cooperative programs 
with other institutions, such as: 

1. The College of Great Falls-Montana State University Co* 
operative Graduate Program in Education. 

2. Thf* College of Great Falls has established resident centers 
in Conrad, Hayes, and Lewistown. In cooperation with the respective 
high school districts, the c lassroor.is , library space and other neces- 
sary facilities are available to CGF. 

3. On the CGF campus an educational program for Teacher Aides 
in school district A'l is in progress in cooperation with the Montana 
United Scholarship Services. 

A. In cooperation with the Montana Air National Guard, the 
College of Great Falls offers courses suggested by the MANG to meet 
the educational needs of the Guard personnel. 

5. Many students enrolled in the Vo-Tech program at the Great 
Falls Vo-Tech Center use the CGF campus dormitories and are involved 
in CGF campus intramurnl programs. These same students share in the 
CGF student activities; athletic and social activities. 

6. The College of Great Falls has made available land adjacent 
to the CGF campus for the construction of the proposed new Vo-Tech 
Center. It is possible that with the construction of the Vo-Tech 
Center on this site, many cooperative programs and facilities will 
be shared. 
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COLLEGE OF GREAT FALLS 

^MUNi 40f. / 7*1 tiiin iiLM TwrNfitrM fit nnuTH 

GREr^" FALLS. MONTANA 59405 

Office of the 

Academic Vice President 

and Academic Dean 

Relative to the section •'Principles and Criteria for Long^ 
Range Planning** the following statement is suggested for inclu^ 
s ion: 

During the spring .and summer months of 1971 » the College of 
Great Falls undertook a Long Range Planning Study (1971-1976). 
A report of the ''Needs and Priorities Commi t tee'*was submitted to 
the CGF Board of Trustees. Some passages from the Long-Range 
Planning Committee report follow: "The College of Great Falls, 
emerging from a modest foundation in 1932, has developed as a 
responsible and responsive center of education that will observe 
its fortieth anniversary in 1972, with the knowledge that its 
promise still lies ahead." "The re vt constitutes the begin- 
ning effort in coordinated plannin the College of Great 
Falls. It is intended to provide vision for what the College 
can be if it is guided and urged forward by a sense of unity with- 
in the family, by a commitment to the ideals of academic excel- 
lence, and by a conviction to keep our offerings relevant to the 
demands of today." "The master plan imposes a responsibility for 
efficient management of available resources so that they may be 
utiliTTed to the maximum advantage of the educational program and 
to the maximum benefit to the community that surrounds the College 

To realize some of these needs, the College had to undertake 
a fund drive which was judged to be a success. However, in order 
to realize all of our continued and future needs and in order to 
continue to serve directly alone and in cooperation with other in- 
stitutions this large north central region of Montana, sources of 
revenue other than those that have been available to CGF will be 
needed. Thus we concur with the statement: "The wisdom of in- 
cluding Montana's three private colleges and the human, phys- 
ical and dollar resources they represent in any comprehensive 

statewide plan for Montana v/ould seem to be obvious." 

A copy of the "College of Great Falls Long Range Planning 
Study (1971-1976) - Needs and Priorities Committee Planning Re- 
port - Spring-Summer 1971" is available for review if necessary* 
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PRINCIPLKS AND CKITKRTA FOR I.ON'G - RANG K I'LANNING 



t Is obvious that, unlcs.. thore Ls a massive infusion of 
will'h °'°"^>'J"^" private higher education in the near future. Carroll 
w.l have o be somewhat seiectivein determining where the emphnsi. 
IS o be placed during the next five years in our planning and in our 
efforts to achieve excellence. A set of p r i o r i t i os . therefore, seemi 
ni-^c thT'"" • \P''°Sram of priorities .ust. of course r^ og- 

ni.'.e the need for planned improvement in areas of weakness to bring 
these at least to the level of adequacy. Other areas may be singled 
out for greater development. i.ingxeo 

Clearly, the effects of such a priority system will vary with 
the present condition of a given department or program. For example 
a high priority for a particular department might mean maintaining 

he program at the present level of strength with no increase in 
faculty. In other cases, it might call for some increase in faculty. 

The philosophy and purposes of Carroll College might be turned 
into a set of criteria for determining the desirability of a Given 
operation. But desirability alone cannot dictate a dec ision ; f eas i- 
bility must also be taken ir.to account. The following quesrions have 
thus been developed: "^tvu 

1. Desirability 

a) The intrinsic value and importance of the prograa. 

(1) Is it essential to a collone? 

(2) Is it essential for a Catholic (religiously 
oriented) college (e.g.. Theology)? 

(3) To what degree is it related to the humanistic 
orientation of Carroll, i.e.. to the total 
development of human perscms (e.g., liberal 
arts, philosophy, fine arts)? 

b) Is the program uniquely appropriate to a private, urban 
Car. holicCollege? ' 

For example, the Intpgr.ited Humanities. 
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Principles and Criteria fov Lon^-.-Kaii}' u I'l.niiiin}' 
Fane 2 



c) Is the program particularly important tor the leadersliip 
role of a Ca t ho 1 1 c / pr i va t e CoIIc'l-? 

For example, what contributions does it make to 
the Catholic Educational system generally? Is it 
pace setting for other Catholic institutions? Does 
it provide a significant supplementation to State 
institutions? 

d) How important is the program for the public service function 
of the College? 

(1) Does it make possible a service unique or specially 
appropriate for a Catholic, humanistic College? 

(2) Does it make possible service to a unique segment of 
the population (e.g., India, students, Catholic 
students, and students from the Helena Community? 

(3) Does it serve the needs of many students in a way that 
other institutions do not locally, regionally (e.g. 
the Cooperative Program, the Dential Hygiene and 
Medical Records Programs) 

(4) Are the services merely duplicating existing services 
without improving on them? 

(5) Does it help to fulfill Carroll's special responsibilities 
as the only college serving the Helena area? ^ 

e) How important is the program for service to other parts of 
the College? 

(1) Does it provide services essential to other parts of 
the College (e.g., mathematics which is needed for 
general education as well as for many specializations)? 

(2) Does it make a notable contribution to students or 
faculty in other segments of the College (e.g., the 
Department of English teaches all undergraduates)? 

Feasibility 

a) Non- f inane ial Resources 

(1) Does the program now exist in a developed and quality 
manner ? 
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(2) Has tlie College s vi n p »' t- scrvitos and cliscipliacs 
which wu.st. be mainLaiiU'U with or wUhouL the prograu? 

(3) Can adequate upacc be provided tor the program? 

(4) Are the library holdings adequate or can they be 
made adequate? 

(5) Is Carroll in a unique position to achieve in the 
p rogram? 

(6) Is the existing staff such as to insure continuing 
growth? 

(7) Are there local resources of great value for the 
program (e.g., social agencies tor practice in the 
Social Work program, legislature for internships 
in Political Science) 

(8) Is there significant mutual reinforcement between 
the program and other programs? 

b) Financial Resources 

(1) Is the program self-supporting? 

(2) If not, can it be made self-supporting? 

(3) If not, can its extra cost be provided? 

(A) What would be the net fiscal effect, on other parts 
of the College, of the initiation, expansion, or 
discontinuance of the program? 

(5) What is its potential for obtaining outside support? 

(6) Do«s the Fro^ram (through prestige, service, et cetera) 
attract outside donors and so bring additional financial 
support to the College in general? 

(7) What is its prospective competitive position locally? 
regionally? 

(All the questions asked in "2. Feasibility" could be asked for 
differt-nt levels of development. Fur example, if a certain program 
•were j.-dged hlghlv dosirable by thv points udder "J. [)»'h I rab i H t v , " 
•and it could not bo financed as a "peak of excellence," It might 
•till be desirable to develop it only to a level of adequacy. The 
feasibility study would then relate to this level of development and 
might yield a favorable decision.) 
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